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Shine on, fair star, and shed thy light, 
From realms afar, upon the night! 
Shine o’er the tryst beneath the hill, 
Where, all alone, I linger still! 

Thy silv’ry beam is dear to me, 

Its trembling light I love to see, 

For on our path it softly fell, 

When lips sigh’d forth the last farewell! 


Shine on! shine on! and light the way, 
For one I wait from day to day; 

He lingers long, bat well I know 

He loves me now as years ago! 


Shine on, fair star, for once agaia 

He homeward sails across the main! 
The breezes say his bark is near, 

O light the way and guide him here! 
i know that he can ne’er forget, 

In loneliness I wait him yet; 

1 know that o’er the patbiess sea, 

He brings his heart anchanged to me! 


Fettered, Yet Free. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIKE UNTO A STAR,” 
‘‘BRUNA’S STORY,”’ “A GIRL’S DB- 
SPAIR,”” “TWICE MAR- 

RIAD,’’ ETC., ETC. 








PROLOGUE. 

T was raining steadily. The rain fell 

| ina heavy downpour, asif it had not 

rained for weeks or months, and had 
long arrears to make up, although the 
state of the country roads testified silently, 
but eloquently, that such was not the case, 
by their depth of wet mud and slush. 

it was a lonely, hilly district; lovely 
perhaps in the height of the summer, when 
the hills, with the sunlight upon them, 
stooa out boldly against the blue sky, and 
the fields were golden with the ripening 
corn; but in the winter, in the bad weather, 
in weather such as this, there was an air of 
desolation which lingered in the wind, 
even when the spectator was far away from 
the gray, misty bleakness of the Welsh 
landscape. 

In the summer too it was frequented by 
artists and tourists; a couple of coaches 
ran daily over the rough uneven roads to 
the nearest town, and girls, in coquettish 
hats and dainty gowns, might be met on 
the hills, and artists’ sketching unbrellas 
were dotted here and there like huge 
mushrooms, and in the hotelsin the valley 
every room was full and the table d’hote 
crowded. 

But there was no table d’hote now, and 
the rooms were shut up till the sammer 
came again, and the one visitor to the little 
settlement in the valley, an artist, study- 
ing a winter sunset, telt himself rather 
solitary and “Robinson Crusoe-ish.”’ 

It was on a day late in autumn that the 
rain fell so heavily; the summits of the 
hills were enveloped in a thick,dense mist; 
here and there on the hills an adventurous 
sheep sheltered itself under an overhang- 
ing boulder, the only living thing in the 
landscape, except a horseman, who rode as 
fast as the heavy ground would allow him 
over the rough road between the little 
Village in the valley and the nearest town— 
if town it might be called—of Ianarvon. 

The clock in the steeple of the old 
church which stood at the entrance of the 

Ue town was striking eleven as he rode 


ughiy-paved street. which was 
ortance of whict 
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i square on the hill top, where the 


narkets were held round a roughly-carved 
stone cross of great antiquity. Overlook- | 
ing the square were two or three inns, 





houses of a better class than the majority 
of the buildings in the town, and these 
were inhabited by the gentry of Llanarvon 
—tL. e., the doctor, the lawyer, the lawyer’s 
father, and one or two others who trom old 
association clung to the little town and did 
not care to leave it. 

There was no one to be seen in the steep, 
irregular street as the drenched and mud- 
bespattered horseman rode up it, slacken- 
ing his speed a little in compassion to his 
distressed mount. 

One ortwo woman looked at him over 
the blinds of their cottage windows;a child, 
attracted by the sound of the horse’s hoofs, 
came and looked after his retreating figure 
from over the little gate which barred its 
egress from the cottage door, but he met 
no one who could give him the information 
he sought. 

He rode on until he came to the first inn, 
where he drew up, and without alighting, 
uttered a rather imperative summons, 
which he was obliged to repeat before it 
received any reply;then a brisk,dark-eyed, 
littie Welsh-woman appeared on the 
threshold of the open door. 

“Where Hoes the doctor live ?”’ 

The question was spoken so abruptly, 
without being preceded by any greeting, 
that the little woman colored with some- 
thing like annoyance. 

“Which doctor?” she said coldly, look- 
ing rather contemptuously at her 
questioner, whose undress livery was 
mudstained and dripping with moisture, 
and who was not easily recognised as a 
usually smartly-attired gentleman’s groom. 

“There surely can’t be more than one in 
this hole ?’’ he said contemptuously, smart- 
ing a little under her disdainful dark 


eyes. 

“There is however,” she replied coldly. 
“'There’s Doctor Price and Doctor Lewis.” 

“Which is the best?’ the groom said 
sharply,—‘‘or the nearest ?”’ 

“Well Doctor Lewis is nearly ninety, 
and has left off seeing sick people, so I 
reckon you had better goto Doctor Price,” 
she said demurely. 


“Where does he live ?”’ 

“Who wants him?’ replied the inn- 
keeper’s wife inquisitively. 

“My master,” the groom answered 
sharply. ‘Tell me where he lives, can’t 
you? It’s a matter of life and death.” 

“He lives in the stone house with ivy, 
almost opposite the market cross,”’ she 
replied quickly. “You'll find him in, I 
daresay; he does not leave home until half- 
past eleven.”’ 

The servant touched his hat sulkily as 
he rode away, and in two minutes was 
ringing lustily at the surgery door of the 
house, which bore on a shining brass plate 
the name, “Evan Price, M. R. C. 8.’’ 

A boy of about sixteen opened it 
promptly. 

“Js the doctor in?’ said the groom 
hastily. 

“Yes. Who wants him?’’ returned the 
youth, looking very important 

“My master—Mr. Beaumont.”’ 

“Js it important ?”’ 

“Rather,” retorted the servant. ‘‘He’s 
had some kind of fit, and my orders were 
to bring the doctor back as fast as ever I 
could.”’ 

“Where is it ?”’ 

‘The Glen House, near Llantiglo.’’ 

“Phew !’ whistled the dispenser. 
‘*That’s nigh upon ten miles.” 

‘‘{ didn’t say it was not,” said the groom 
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falling steadily, pattering on the uneven 


some of the best shops, and three or four pavement and on the old stone cross rising 





in the centre of the market-place. Even 
to the groom’s unimaginative mind there 
was something cerie and desolate in the 
empty square in which the silence was 
only broken by the falling rain, and in 
which no living thing was visible save 
himself and his horse, and the figure of 
the inquisitive little Welshwoman, in her 
short blue skirt. 

“Well, my man, what is it ?’”’ said a clear, 
pleasant voice, breaking in upon the 
groom’s meditations; and the man turned 
with a little start, and made a hasty saluta- 
tion. 

“Itis my master, sir,’’ he said respect- 
fully, for there was something both 
impressive and pleasant in the appearance 
of the surgeon. ‘‘He was at breakfast with 
my mistress, when he fell downina kind 
of fit;and Mr. Horrocks—the butler, sir— 
told me to ride for the nearest doctor as 
tast as I coul 

“Who is your master ?” 

“Mr. Beaumont, sir, atthe Glen House, 
near Liantiglo. We're strangers in these 
parts, sir; but you may have heard tell of 
my master.”’ 

“Yea, I have heard of him,’’ said Doctor 
Price, who was hastily buttoning his water- 
proof riding coat and pulling on his riding 
gloves. “My horse will be brought round 
immediately, and I will go with you. I 
have just to leave word with Mrs. Price 
where I am going. I suppose there is no 
time for you to dry yourself?”’ 

“I’m afraid not, sir. It don’t matter 
much. We've got used to the rain since 
we came bere.” 

The doctor smiled as he turned away, 


.and presently a neat maidservant brought 


out a cup of steaming hot coffee, which 
the groom drenk with grateful apprecia- 
tion, and five minutes later he and the 
doctor were clattering over the stony street 
together. 

They rode on in silence, passing the old 
church, where the bands of the clock in 
the tower marked the quarter past eleven; 
out of the little town on to the rough high 
road, where the horses ploughed heavily 
through the mud, and the swiftness of 
their speed was necessarily slackened. 

But, if Doctor Price had been silent, his 
thoughts had been busy. He was recalling 
all he bad heard of the man to whose assis- 
tance he had been summoned, and details 
which had attracted little attention from 
the busy surgeon, came back to him now. 

Mr. Beaumont, he had been told, wasa 
middle-aged man of great wealth, who had 
suddenly, and apparently without reason, 
closed his great house near one of our 
largest and wealthiest midland cities, and 
retired to the Glen House, a lonely mansion 
in the heart of the Welsh hills, which had 
been built at considerable expense by a 
young nobleman, who had soon wearied 
ot its seclusion and had left it for years 
untenanted. 

It was not a desirable habitation, certain- 
ly, although in the summer the views 
from its windows were beautiful; it was 
several miles from a railway station, there 
was no other house of its class in the 
neighborhood, it was four miles trom 
Liantizlo, and ten, as we have seen, from 
Llanarvon, and that anyone, unless for old 
association’s seke, should wish to take up 
their abode there seemed incredible. 

Of Mr. Beaumont’s wealth there was no 


doubt; his establishment was a large one, | 


he kept a large number of horses, yet ne 


| entertained no visitors, and he and his 
wife were rarely seen beyond the limits 0 
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fabulous, while Mra. Beaumont’s beauty 
was declared to be almost supernatural. 
Other reports of a less pleasant character 
had reached Doctor Price; reports of « 
jealous husband who made his wife’s life 
a burden by his jealousy and suspicion, of 
a young giddy wife rebelling against her 
bondage and beating her wings against the 
bars of her gilded cage, with vain cries of 
griet and anger and reproach. 

Doctor Price was too true a gentleman to 
pry into other people’s affairs by means of 
their servants, but still he felt that it 
behoved him to know something more of 
the patient he was going to see. 

‘Your master’s illness was very sudden, 
I suppose ?”’ he sald, breaking the silence, 
asthey rode slowly up a steep portion of 
the road; and the groom, relieved by this 
breaking of the long, and, to him, very 
oppressive silence, turned readily to his 
interlocutor. 

“Very sudden, sir!) Master paid his 
usual visit to the stables this morning and 
seemed in his usual health,’’ he answered. 

“He enjoys good health, then ?’’ queried 
the surgeon, gently touching his horse's 
neck with his gloved hand, as the poor 
animal climbed the hill. 

“He's never ailed nothing since I have 
been in his service, air."’ 

“and have you been in his service 
long?” 

‘More than two years, sir! I came to 
him just before he married.”’ 

“He is a good master ?’’ 

There was the slightest possible hesitation 
in the man’s manner as he replied, a hesita- 
tion so slight that only a keen observer 
like Doctor Price would have noticed 
it. 

“It isa very good place, sir,”’ said the 
groom quietly; “good wages, and not 
too much to do, otherwise——’’ 

He paused, and the surgeon looked at 
him questioningly. 

“Otberwise?’’ he said quiétly. 

“Otherwise we should not have come to 
this dull place, sir, where there is nothing 
to deo all the evening, snd nothing go:ng 
on,”’ concluded the groom moodily, as he 
looked at the dreary landscape, hemmed 
in by hills, through which they were pass- 
ing. “It’s enough to make a man take to 
drink, that it is!” 

“Well, I’ve lived in it for over twenty 
years, and I’ve not taken todrink yet,” 
said the surgeon pleasantly. ‘‘There are 
worse places than the Welsh hilis, my 
friend! You must have plenty of leisure 
to read, and improve yourself.”’ 

The groom shrugged his wet shoulders 
gloomily; reading and improving himself 
were not much in his line, he thought. 
The rain still fell heavily, coming down in 
a straight down pour; it was too dreary a 
morning to appreciate the Welsh hills. 

“Does your master intend to winter 
here ?” the surgeon asked presently. 

“I’m blest if I know, sir!’ responded 
the groom moodily. ‘I haven’t heardany- 
thing to the contrary, and he won't consult 
our pleasure, you may be sure; nor the 
mistress’s either, for that miatter,’’ he 
added, under his breath. 

‘Your mistress does not like Liantizlo, 
then 7?” the surgeon said, glancing at him 
with a little smile. 

“Jeit likely sir? My mistress is quite 
young,—there’s more than twenty ycars 
between herand my master they say,—and 
she is fond of pleasure,as all young things 
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like it,” replied the gloom quietly, and 
there was another silence as they rode up 
hill under the steadily falling rain. 

“Your master has had no i|lness since 
you entered his service then !"' said Doctor 
Price presently. 

“No, sir.” 

“Then he is not subject to fits, I pre 
sume T"’ 

“Bless you, no sir,not he. He's a strong 
man, and Mr. Horrocks, who has lived in 
}| his service this twenty years, says he has 
never known him to have a day's illness,” 

“Is he a stout man 7’ 

“No, sir; he’s about 
reckon.”’ 

“And whatis my weight?" asked the 
surgeon smiling. 

“About eleven stone six, sir, as far as I 
can judge.” 

“You're not far out,” said Doctor Price 
with a nod and a smile, and they rode on 
more swiftly now, dashing through the 
little village of Liantiglo with a clatter 
which awakened the silent echoes, 

Twenty minutes later they turned in at 
the open gates of the grounds of Gien 
House, and Doctor Price looked about him 
with some curiosity; he had not been 
within the precincts of those gates for over 
a year, and he saw in amoment how vast 
a change had taken place in then, 

Then they had .been uncared 
neglected, 


your weight, I 


for and 
that skill 
and care had been brought to bear upon 


now it was evident 
them, and that money had not been spared. 
The lodges on either side of the entrance 
were tenanted by careful tenants; smart 
muslin blinds covered the shining window 
panes, the little gardens were ablaze with 
late autumn flowers, blossoming in profu- 
sion; the drive was carefully kept, and 
when the house itself came in sight, it had 
a very different appearance to that it had 
worn #0 long. 

Rich curtains draped the windows, and 
through the wide hall doors could be seen 
the richly-furnisbed entrance hall. There 
| were Turkish rugs on the polished floors, 
and rich-hued portieres over the doorways, 
which made a prevailing glow of warmth 
and coloring, which, however, did not 
prevent a certain air of desolation and 
forlornness which struck the doctor witha 
sense of il), 

There was no one to be seen as they 
alighted, but as Doctor Price walked up 
the broad stone steps, and the groom led 
away the steaming horses, a grave-looking, 
middle-aged man came from one of the 
rooms Opening into the hall, and advanced 
towards him. 

“You are the doctor, sir?’ he said ina 
tone of mingled questioning and relief; «1 
am glad to see you. You have hada dis- 
agreeable ride, ] am afraid; but the neces 
sity is urgent.”’ 

“T am 
worse 


used to long, rough rides, in 
weather than this,” the surgeon 
replied as the man, with grave courtesy, 
assisted him lo remove his wet riding coat. 
“] hope I can be of service to Mr. 
Beaumont. | think I gathered from the 
messenger,’’ he went on, pulling off his 
wet driving gloves with difficulty as they 
clung to bis hands, “that he had had a fit 
of some kind. Ie is not subject to them, | 
suppose 7’ 

“No, sir, J 





have lived with him for 
thirty vears, and have never known him 
have anything of the kind before.”’ 

“He has not been ailing?’ 

“No, sir, He 
health this 
morning, Thistress were 
at breakfast when he was taken jl!’ 

“I will go to him at once, if you please,” 
Doctor Price said quietly, as he threw his 
gloves upon a table; and with a grave bow 
the butler proceded him across the hall, 
lited a portiere, pushed open the door it 
concealed, and drawing slightly back to 
allow the surgeon to enter, followed him 
into the room. 

A strange silence reigned in the apart- 
ment as they entered it, and the butler 
closed the door upon thein; but intense as 
the stillness was, there several 
persons in the room gathered round a sofa 
drawn up to one side of the great blazing 
coal fire, 

The room was large, lofty, and well- 
proportioned, lighted by two large windows, 
locking on toa lawn and flower-garden; it 
was handsomely furnished as 


usual 
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flowers trom the room, then, passing on, 
gave bis attention to the patient. 

He was a man of fiveand-forty, or there- 
abouts, with regular features and dark 
curling hair, stalwart in build, and of 
great personal beauty. He was ghastly 
pale, and quite unconscious; one glance, 
even from an inexperienced person would 
have showr: that, but Doctor Price’s grave 
expression deepened into anxiety as his 
eyes rested upon him, and, promptly put 
ting aside the attendants, he bent over the 
motionless figure, and touched the livid 
brow, and clenched hands, and pulseless 
heart. 

For some minutes, while he proceeded 
with his examination, a deep and protound 
silence filled the room, and when the 
surgeon raised his head his face was almost 
as pale as that which lay motionless and 
calm against the crimson velvet of the 
cushions of the couch, 

‘It is too late,” he said, in a low, impres- 
sive tone. “I can do nothing; he is dead!’ 

A low, hoarse cry followed the words ; a 
woman who had been standing at the foot 
of the couch, reeled slightly backward, and 
caught at the marble mantel-shelf for sup- 
port. 

The doctor glanced at her, and even in 
that moment was struck by her wonderful, 
statuesque, blonde beauty, the whiteness 
of her skin, the massive proportions of her 
superb figure. 

Startled by her movement, he was about 
to advance towards her to offer his assist- 
ance, when the butler’s trembling band 
upon his arm arrested his steps. 

“Can you do nothing, sir?’ he said 
tremulously. 

“Nothing,’’ the surgeon replied, 
master is dead.’’ 

‘(Was it a fit, sir ?”’ 

“No,” 

The woman who had uttered the little 
cry seemed to bave recovered her emotion. 
She stood erect again, and was looking at 
the surgeon with wide, glittering blue 
eyes. 

‘‘Was it heart disease ?’’ the butler con- 
tinued, the trouble and anxiety on bis face 
deepening with every passing moment. 

“No,’’ repeated Doctor Price very 
gravely. 

The man’s trembling hand fell from the 
doctor’s arm. 

“Perhaps you cannot state the cause of 
death, sir,’’ he said—after a moment's 
silence, a look of relief at the thought 
crossing his face—“until you have made an 
examination ?’ 

Doctor Price paused for a inoment ere he 
replied ; the beautiful blue eyes glancing 
in the marble pallor of the beautiful, statu- 
esque face of the listening woman, had 
never relaxed their fixed,teager stare. 

“There will have to be an examination of 
course,’’ he said slowly. “I will make the 
necessary arrangements at once, and = then 


“Your 


“Until you have made it you cannot tell 
the cause of death ?"’ 

The interruption came with startling ab- 
ruptness, the tones of the woman's voice 
which spoke were sharp and strained, but 
quite fcalm, the speaker's blue eyes were 
fixed with a soul-searching gaze on the sur- 
geon's troubled face. 

“ft did not say that,” he said quietly, 
meeting that look with grave, compassion- 
ate pity in his own glance. 

“You know the cause ?”’ 

Ile bowed his head. 

“Yes,”’’ he 


said gravely. ‘1 know the 


cause.” 


A moment's silence ensued ; the marble 
pallor of her face had intensified until she 
was white as snow. Every eye in the 
roomn was fixed upon her and Doctor Price; 
in the stillness the swish of the heavy rain 
driven against the windows by the “angry 
wind was distinctly audible ; both wind 
and rain had greatly increased during the 
last half hour. 

Twice in the few minutes of silence she 
endeavored to speak ; twice the stiff white 
lips refused to obey her; when the words 
came at last, her voice had lost its calm- 
Ness, 


“Was the cause of 
asked hoarsely. 

The looked at her 
keenly, and then bowed his head in grave 


death 


surgeon started, 
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CHAPTER IL. 
[J\HEN you have decided on nothing a# 
| yet?’ 

“On notbing,”’ was the answer, 
spoken in a weary, spiritless tone, as if the 
dreariness of the time and place had taken 
from the speaker all joy and pleasure of 
existence. 

Jt was very dreary. Outside, the gray 
February dusk was gathering, the evening 
ot a day which had been foggy and cold 
and wet and miserable, was drawing near, 
and the fog and cold and damp seemed 
have intensified with every passing hour 
until they had culminated in as wretched 
an evening as could be imagined, The 
lights of the river shone dimly, the Iy~m- 
don sounds, softened by distance, made a 
dull, rambling noise in the sitting-room of 
a quiet hotel on the Embankment, where 
two persons were sitting in the dying light, 
with grave faces and wearied looks, 

Their interview had been a long One; 
there had been much to discuss and 
arrange, and some of the arrangements had 
been painful ones, but they bad been made 
with the business-like exactitude and clear: 
headedness which characterized all Mr, 
Bevan’s actions, and they were over, 
Neatly tied and docketed papers testified 
that the afternoon had been a busy one, 
even more than the wearied looks of the 
old lawyer and his companion, 

The room was as dreary and uninterest- 
ing as sitting-rooms in quiet family hotels» 
usually are, and it was only relieved from 
intense gloom by the cheerful coml-fire 
burning in the grate. Two large windows, 
shabbily draped in green dainask, over- 
looked the Embankment, where the lights 
gleamed feebly through the fog, 

There was tea in a rather antiquated ser- 
vice on a small table near the fire, and of 
the three cups and saucers on the tray only 
one had been used ; tor Mr. Bevan looked 
upon the beverage taken between luncheon 
and dinner as a slow poison. 

The third person had pot put in an ap- 
pearance, so that the solitary cup of tea had 
been swallowed by the lady, wio wan wit- 
ting in a small arm-chair by the fire, who 
had spoken in a weary tone in answer to 
the lawyer’s question. 

She was a woman in the prime of life,and 
possessing remarkable personal attractions; 
even the pallor and weariness of her face 
could not affect her beauty. She had regu- 
lar features, a clear dark complexion, bril- 
liant dark eyes, and a profusion of jot 
black hair, straight and thick,growing low 
upon her forehead, and drawn back in a 
rich close knot at the back of her well- 
turned head. 

The expression just suited to the statu- 
esque beauty of such a face wae undoubt- 
edly a haughty one, but there was no 
haughtiness on the regular features or in 
the beautiful black eyes—they were 
troubled, anxious, and perplexed, 

The lawyer, seated in his erect posture 
by the centre table, on which the papers 
and letters and documents were all neatly 
ranged, looked at her with something like 
compassion in his keen gray eyes, 

James Bevan was not naturally a sympa- 
thetic man, nor had his profession tended 
to make him so ; but he felt a certain syin- 
pathy for the woman before him, and for 
the position in which she was placed, 

“T suppose you and Mrs, ”" He 
paused abruptly and bit his lip, then be- 
gan again, quietly. “I suppose you and 
your sister have discussed your future 
plans ? When you wrote to me, saying you 
would bein London, you mentioned that 
you did not intend to make along mtay 
here.”’ 

“Nor do we. Yet sometimes the ques- 
tion arises whether it would not be better 
te remain here. People are so free in Lon- 
don, and we can live without attracting ut- 
tention here better than anywhere élae,"’ 

“Your sister could not live in London 
without great risk, if she wishes to keep 
her incognita,” remarked the lawyer 
thoughtfully. “Her appearance im re- 
markable, and it is only a year ago mince 





here,”’ 
“She is greatly changed.”’ 
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“Doubtless ; but the alteration will be 
only temporary. When she recovers her 
health, she will regain her beauty, she 
does not wish to remain in London, I pro- 
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‘Strange,’ muttered the lawyer mus. 
ingly, as he bent his thick, gray brows in » 
thoughtful frown. ‘One would think that 
she would be glad to turn her back upon jt 
for good.” 

“One would think so, indeed ; but it % 
not so, She may alter by-and-by, especi. 
ally as she grows stronger ; but at present, 
her one longing seems to be to rest—t go 
away lo some quiet little country place,ang 
live there,” 

‘That would not be a bad plan ; at least, 
until she is stronger,” Mr. Bevan said 
thoughtfully. “She might live tor years in 
nome little country place without her st: 
becoming known. You have too little ex. 
perience of England, Mrs. Geith, to know 
how extremely stationary the inhabitants 
of some of our country places are, even jn 
these days of rapid and easy locomotion, 
My sister is married to a very wealthy 
country gentleman in Devonshire,and dur- 
ing the thirty years of their married life 
they have never travelled farther than 
Exeter.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Geith with languid 
politeness ; ‘then country life must have 
its pleasures !’’ 

“Country life is not living,—it is stagna- 
tion !’’ remarked the old lawyer energeti- 
cally, “But a shell of it is good for people 
worn out by over-excitement and intense 
emotion, Quiet, fresh air, milk from the 
cow—not the cow with the iron tali—would 
be capital things for Mrs.”’—again he paused 
and bit his lips—“for your sister, Take 
her into the country, Mrs. Geith; let her 
bask in the sunshine, in whose existence 
we Londonersare beginning to disbelieve,” 
he added with a glance at the window; 
‘she'll soon get strong.”’ 

Mrs. Geith shook her head sorrowfully, 
rose from her chair, and crossing the room 
went and stood by the window; the lawyer 
looking after her, as she moved across the 
room, thought admiringly what a superb 
figure she had, and what grace there was 
in every movement, 

For afew minutes she stood there look- 
ing out in silence. The fog was thick, and 
the lamps on the river were dim, and the 
river itself and the bridges were invisible 
and blotted out, but had the day been 
clear, and the morning sunshine flooded 
the sky, Laura Geith would have seen 
nothing of the ,river or the sunshine, for 
the tears which filled her dark eyes, tears 
which she was too proud and too self-pos- 
sessed to let fall. 

There was a little silence in the shabby 
hotel sitting room; Mr. Bevan fidgeted in 
his place on the hearthrug, possessed by a 
very unusual nervousness. He was an 
old bachelor, and a stern misogamist, but 
this woman’s proud,self-contained manner, 
#0 full of repressed pain, touched him os 
no passion of tears or violent emotion 
could have done; perhaps her beauty was 
not without an influence upon him, 
doubtless it added to the interest her powi- 
tion could not fail to possess for him. 

He followed her to the window, and put 
his hand gently upon her arm. 

‘This has been a sorrowful homecoming 
for you, Mrs. Geith,” he said, with # per- 
ceptible softening ot his voice. “You had 
your own troubles to bear, and they did 
not need any addition.”’ 

“My own troubles faded into insigniti- 
cance when I found my sister in such an 
awful position,” she said quietly, stilling 
the quivering of ber lips by a great effort. 
“My husband was an old man,and although 
we had been very happy together, his long 
illness had prepared me for his death, 
which his acute suffering made a happy 
release from pain. Understand ime,” —sbe 
went on hurriedly, seeing the ex pression 
whice crossed his face, and that he drew 
back slightly from her,—“I never regret 
ted my marriage; it was a happy one, for 
it gave me a true friend when I was friend- 
loss, and it gave me a home and shelter 
and wealth. I never had reason to regret 
it, although T fear it was its happiness 
which led me to influence Cecil, and—and 
—this is how it has ended !”’ 

She finished with an abrupt little gesture 
of pain; her face was very pale as, leaving 
the window, she came back to the fire, and 
its red light fell upon her, upon her rich, 
dark beauty, and the long black gown whe 
wore, 

She sank down rather heavily into her 
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coldly. “You can spare afew minutes?” 

The lawyer took out his watch and looked 
at it by the frelight. 

“A quarter to five,"besaid quietly. “My 
train leaves Waterloo tor Richmond at six 
o'clock. I have an hour to spare,” and he 
seated himself deliberately in the seat she 
had indicated; ‘it is at your service.”’ 

“Thank you,” she said gratefully, and 
for a few moments she sat looking into the 
red glow of the fire in silence and in deep 
thought. 

Then rather suddenly she raised her 
head. 

“Ab!” she exclaimed, “I need not con- 
sider: the story isso simple a one that it 
will be easy to tell, and I will not trespass 
upon your kindness and patience by un- 
necessary details.” 

Mr. Bevan made a polite 
gesture, which Mrs. Geith did not heed, 

“You have been very kind to us,” she 
wenton cordially, “and friendless as we 
are we appreciate kindness. [ have not 
even an acquaintance in England, and 
Cecil, poor ehild——” she broke off with a 
little bitter laugh. ‘You know how many 
friends she has !”’ 

“Under the circumstances—”’ began Mr. 
Bevan deprecatingly. 

“Under the circumstances, "she interrup- 
ted him quickly, “it could not be other- 
wise, no doubt, and I blame no one. 
Perbaps in their places I should have 
acted as they did, only, Mr. Beven, when 
I think what would have become of her if 
I were not here, | cannot feel very kindly 
towards my fellow creatures,’’ 

“T would——” 


“You would have done your best for 
her, 1 am sure of that,” she added cordially. 
“You are not one to failin your duty, and 
you would have deemed it your duty to 
help her, whatever you belief,” 

“My dear madame,” Mr. Bevan said, 
smiling ; “i am a lawyer, and my belief in 
the infallibility of the law is absolute. 
Therefore when by the law——” 

Mrs, Geith lifted her hand with a gest- 
ure that imposed silence, 

“We will not speak of that, if you 
please,’’ she said hurriedly, “I have never 
asked you what your opinion is. I do not 
wish to know. That episode is over, and 
we will not recallit, Cecil and 1 begin the 
world together, as if it had never been ; we 
have put it out of our lives forever.” 

He bowed quietly as if in assent, but out- 
wardly assenting as he was, he knew in 
his heart that such blotting out was impos- 
sible—that what is done can never be 
undone. 

“] suppose our story is not a very un- 
common one,” she began wearily ; “our 
father died when I was twelve, and Cecil 
only two years old, and my mother was 
left with her two children,and for sole sup- 
port her pension as a widow of a captain in 
the army. My father had been an only 
yon, but his parents had discarded him 
when he married, because ny mother was 
only a governess, the penniless orphan of a 
poor curate. They died before him, still 
unrelenting, leaving their money to differ- 
ent charitable institutions, heedlegs that 
their son and their grandchildren were 
alinost starving. 

“How we lived after my father’s death I 
scarcely know ; it must have been a terri- 
Lie struggle to my mother, whose health 
was always delicate ; she sank under it, 
and five years after her husband's death 
she died, and we were left alone. We bad 
been living for some years at school in 
Belgium, where in return for her board 
and ours, my mother had been filling the 
onerous position of English teacher and 
sewing-maid, besides instructing the 
younger pupils in music, I received, be- 
sides my board, my education there, and 
when she died, the principal of the school 
olfered me the post she had occupied in 
exchange for Cecil’s tuition. I agreed 
xladly, and filled it for five years. When 
I was in India, Mr. Bevan,” she added, 
with a little smile, ‘people used to wonder 
at ny kindness and attention to gover- 
nesses and teachers. Had they known 
they would not have wondered.” 

Mr. Bevan murmured something not 
very distinctly. Mrs. Geith continued, her 
dark eyes fixed upon the fire— 

“I was twenty-two years old when I 
met Mr. Geith. I was spending a tew 
days’ holiday with one of the girls who 





| wo wont to India, end when she was nine 

teen we came home for « time, and she 
joined us,” Mrs. Geith went on; “and he 
saw her, and—and—and——” She rose 
with a sudden irrepressible movement, 
then sank back in her chair. “Well, you 
know the rest !’’ ‘ 

Mr. Bevan nodded. Yes, he knew the 
rest, or, at least, as much of it as the world 

’ rather more. 

“I induced her to commit the act which 
bas destroyed her young life,” she 
exclaimed, with sudden passion. “I am 
to blame in a great measure! I thought 
she was cold and passioniess, like myself, 
and I have been contented, aye, happy, in 
my marriage with a man whom I did not 
love. I believed and induced her to 
believe that wealth, and position, and 
worldly aggrandizement were good gifts, 
and she was so young, poor child, that she 
believed me, and now——’”’ 

She covered her eyes with her hand, a 
small white hand glittering with gems, for 
& moment. Mr. Bevan glanced at her 
under his grey eye-brows, 

“I don’t see that you are much to blame; 
you may have made a mistake, a mistake 
which led to terrible results, but your in- 
tention was good,” he remarked “and that 
is everything. There is nothing now to be 
done but to make the best of a bad job. 
Remember how much worse things might 
have turned out,” he added gravely. 

She shuddered a little as she uncovered 
her eyes and looked at him. 

“Yes, Ido remember it, although some- 
times one is inclined to doubt whether the 
worst would not, after all, have been the 
bes ” 

‘Is not that somewhat ungrateful 7’ the 
lawyer said quietly. ‘Things have turned 
out wondertully better than we dared to 
hope, we ought to rejoice ; and you will do 
#0, Mrs. Geith, afier the first pangs are 
over. Yoursister isa rich woman, and if 
money is not happiness, it goes a long way 
towards it, and——’”’ 

“She will not use the money,” Mrs. 
Geith said coldly. 

‘She will be wiser after awhile,’’ said the 
lawyer cheerfully. ‘In the meantime it is 
fortunate, is it not, that you are so amply 
provided for ?”’ 

“Perhaps it is,” said Mra. Geith sadly. 
“Yet, if we had to work, it might be good 
for us—work is a good anodyne, as | have 
often found.”’ 

“No doubt, but it is one sometimes diffi- 
eult to procure,” returned Mr. Bevan 
quietly. 

‘You mean that it would be difficult in 
this case,’’ she said quickly. ‘Well, I dare 
say it would.” 

“Whether difficult or not, I congratulate 
you on the fact that there is no necessity 
for it,’’ he replied, smiling ; then rising,he 
continued briskl¥, ‘‘and about this country 
house, Mrs. Geith ; shall I look out for one 
for you 7’ 

“You think we should do better in a 
country place than ina large town 7” she 
queried anxiously ; “that there would be 
less chance of recognition or discovery 7’ 

“Decidedly less chance of recognition, 
especially if you will be content to settle in 
a place somewhat out of the beaten track. 
There are lots of nice old country houses 
which the owners would be glad to let you 
at a moderate rental; in fact, I think I 
know of one in Daleshire, which would be 
the very thing for you and Mrs.——” 

‘Miss Lestrange,’’ interrupted a pretty, 
low voice at his elbow,and turning sbarply, 
the lawyer became aware that a third per- 
son had noiselessly entered the room, and 
stood holding out a little hand in greeting, 
as she looked at him with a faint little 
smile on her lips, a smile which did not 
reach her eyes. 

“How do you do?” the pretty, pathetic 
tones went on quietly, as Mr. Bevan took 
the little hand which lay light as a snow- 
flake on his broad palm, and looked down 
in silence at the wasted little fingers. “I 
am glad I woke up in time to see you, Mr. 
Bevan. 1 have been sleeping away this 
toggy afternoon. I ain getting such a lazy 
person,’’ she added with a smile, as she 
sank down into the nearest chair; ‘‘I fall 
asleep on the slightest provocation.” 

“A very good way of getting fat and 
rosy,” Mr. Bevan said in achanged voice, 
a little troubled, a little constrained, and 
cold and startled, as if the sight of her had 
“You are better, I 
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the lightly spoken words in the same 
tone. 


“Not very well,” he answered, and his 
voice was only troubled now, not cold and 
constrained. “But you have been very ill, 
and people don’t recover all at once from 
such an iliness. Mra. Geith and 1 have 
just been talking of the good a few months 
of fresh, country air would do you.” 

“Country air?” she repeated with a little 
shudder. “I think”—she rose abruptly, 
and bending towards the fire, beld out her 
little bands to ite warmth, such thin hands 
that it seemed as if the red glow of the fire 
shone through them—“that I have had 
enough of the country. I almost believe 
that a wilderness of bricks and mortar,and 
hansom cab, and electric bells will suit me 
best for the rest of my lite.” 

“Certainly the country at this season 
does not present any particular attrac- 
tions,"” Mr. Bevan said quietly ; he had 
recovered his momentary emotion,and was 
bis own calm, self-possessed self once 
more. “Even London fogs seem prefer- 
able to the mud and slush and desolation 
of country roads, but in a month or six 
weeks we shail have spring, and 1 know a 
part of Daleshire which will be looking its 
best.’’ 

“Mr. Bevan thinks he knows of a house 
which would suit us, Cecil,” Mrs. Geith 
said gently, breaking the silence she had 
maintained since her sister had entered the 
room. 

““Yeu,’’ Mr. Bevan said briskly,‘‘a charm- 
ing oid Tudor house, situated in some of 
the prettiest country in England, near the 
sea too, ina sleepy dreamy district where 
people have nothing else to do but sleep 
and get fat ; where nobody troubles his or 
her head about his or her neighbor's busi- 
ness ; a veritable little Arcadia.” 

The girl had raised herself from her 
bending attitude, and now stood erect, her 
hands loosely linked together, her eyes 
fixed on the fire. The red light fell upon 
her slender figure in its long, loose white 
robe, and the pathetic beauty of her 
wasted face. 

‘People live to great ages there,’’ Mr. 
Beven continued, rubbing his hands briskly 
and cheerfully, and acting #o well in his 
new compassion tor the girl before him 
that neither she nor Mrs. Geith guessed 
that the briskness and cheerfulness were 
feigned. “in fact, | wonder that they ever 
die.” 

“Long life isa very doubtful blessing,” 
Miss Lestrange said ip alow voice. ~ 

“Not when people are well and strong,’’ 
Mr. Bevan said quickly. “It is only when 
we feel ill and weak that life seems an un- 
desirable possession. You feel so now, I 
daresay, but——’”’ 

*“[ do not feel so because I am ill or 
weak,”’ she interrupted him quickly ; “I 
feel so because life has been most cruel to 
me, and——’’ 

“Be revenged upon it, then,’’ he said 
hastily interrupting her, and speaking on 
an impulse, rare in the self-possessed old 
lawyer. ‘“Ifithas been cruel until now, 
make it be good to you for the future. 
Take the good things it has, and do not let 
them go. You have many of them already, 
take others. You have wealth and youth, 
and ease, and luxury ; and happiness will 
come by and by. When it comes, take it, 
and don’t let it pass you by.” He broke 
off with a little laugh, and dropping his 
earnest tone, resumed, in his usual quiet 
voice—“but I’m talking ina rather melo- 
dramatic manner. I begin to think [ have 
mistaken my vocation—I ought to have 
been an actor. I should have made my 
fortune on the stage of the Princess The- 
atre !”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A Javanese Wepvine.—In Japan it is 
not good form for the bride to admit that 
she enjoys the prospect of getting married, 
and, therefore, when she is told about it 
three or four days before the event, she is 
expected to set up & loud bellowing, and 
keep it up day and night until the cere- 
mony comes on. After she has been richly 
dressed for the occasion, she is expected to 
bang back and shriek, and make a show of 
resisting her attendants’ efforts to lead her 
to the bridegroom. This hollow farce is 
kept up by one of the bridesmaids finally 
throwing a veil over the bride’s face, while 
an old bag takes her on her back and car- 
ries ber to a sedan chair waiting at the 








door to take her to the bridegroom's man- 
sion. When she arrives there, she is a 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Wimp axp Warer.—A curious belief of 
the Chinese is what iscalied theF engchui,”’ 
or the influence of wind and water upon 
the physical and mental prosperity of the 
race. There are regular authorities in this 
belief, and without consulting them «a 
Chinaman will not build a house or choose 
agrave. This belief has one great charm, 
insomuch that everything in a Chinese 
city is found to harmonise with nature. 
The houses all face to the south, and wher- 
ever the eye rests it meets with a pleasing 
picture. 

GinoxeRrereap.—It will surprise house- 
keepers to learn that our homely every- 
day luxury, gingerbread, has been used 
since the fourteenth century. It was 
prepared with rye-meal,made intoa dough, 
and ginger and other spices, with sugar or 
honey, were kneaded into it. It was intro- 
duced into England by the Courtof Henry 
IV. for their festivals, and soon brought 
into general use. Since then it has retained 
its popularity and contributed much to the 
pleasures and enjoyments of young and 
old. A great change of course was after a 
while made in its composition, and partic- 
ularly after it was introduced into this 
country. 





Queen Names.—Many of the towns in 
the great Western land are curious, and 
sound strange to old country ears. Here 
are afew: A. B. (., Axle, Accident, Beef 
Hide, Big Bug, Big Fool, Braggadocia, 
Chicory Coffee, Cow Boy, Oral Tree, 
Dammit, Dirt Town, Door Way, Frozen 
Creek, Good Land, Good Night, (iood 
Luck, Gunpowder, Hatton, Hat Off, High 
Up, Hobbie, Inglenook, Jingo, Johnny 
Cake, Jump Off Joe, Macphelah, Mad 
Indian, Matrimony, Nine Times, Number 
One, Obligation, Our Carter, Oz, Pat's 
Store, Patta Gumpus, Plevna (several), 
Quiz Quod, Rabbit Hash, Rat, U Bet (You 
Bet). 


Insurnep Gops.—A _ primitive notion 
existed among the Komans and other races 
that a bridge was an offence and injury to 
the river-god, as it saved people from be- 
ing drowned while fording or swimming 
across, and so robbed the deity of a certain 
number of victims which were his due. 
For many centuries in Rome propitiatory 
offerings of human victims were made 
every year to the Tiber; men and women 
were drowned by being bound and flung 
from the wooden Sublician bridge which 
till nearly the end of the Republican period 
was the one and only bridge across the 
Tiber in Rome. 


Faitu 1s RKevor_vers.—There’s one 
man in Buffalo who has lost his faith in 
revolvers. A slight noise awoke him and, 
without moving, he intently listened for 
the cause, at the same time experiencing 
that peculiar sensation which people have 
when they teel certain that some-one is 
near them, but invisible. He thought be 
heard some one at his window, and a mo- 
ment later a form stood between him and 
the dim light. He drew his revolver from 
under the pillow, loaded in every chamber. 
cocked it and, pointing at the figure, said: 
“Who's there?’ <A quiet voice answered, 
“Me; what's the matter?’ It was his good 
old mother who came into his room for 
something. The revolver dropped from 
his nerveless grasp, and when he thought 
how close a call he had had he made up 
his mind to go out of the revolver business, 


and he has done so. 


How Loso.—How long may a buman 
being live in perfect possession of his 
faculties and powers for goodorevil? The 
question is important to all. Conceive a 
statesman with a despotic power of infiu- 
encing men’s wills who should last as long 
as Old Parr! History, social or political, 
would be altered; the whole progress of 
humanity might be advanced for #ons or 
retarded by one man. If we may believe 
a curious French book,‘‘History of Pc:sons 
who have lived for many Ages, and grown 
young again” (Paris, 1716), this fancy is 
not wholly absurd or impossible. Hereon 
our French author enlightens us with learn- 
ing from Pliny, Cornaro, and Phiegon of 
Trall#. Thus Fobi, the founder of the 


Chinese Empire, reigned 115 years. 
Antiochus Epiphanes diedatl49. Tacitus 
gives 175 years to Tuisco,a German prince 


Daddon, an Illyrian noble, lived tor 
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AGAINST PLEASURE. 


_—— — 





BY MARY FHILire. 





There's no euch thing as pleasure here, 
‘Tis alla perfect chea*, 

Which does bat shine and disappear, 
W bose charm is but deceit ; 

The empty bribe of yielding souls, 

Which first betrays, and then controle 


lie true, It looks at cletance fair, 
But if we do approach, 

The fruit of Sodom will impair, 
And perish ata touch | 

It bhelog than in fancy lees, 

Aud we expect more than porsess 


For by our pleasures weare cloy'd 
And eo desire le done ; 

Or elee, like rivers, they make wie 
The channels «here they run 

And either way true bilee destroys 

Making us narrow, or our joys 


We covet pleasare ¢ asiir, 
Kat ne'er troe bliss possess 
For many things must make it be, 
Butone may make It lees. 
Nay, were our slate as we could choore it, 
*‘T would be consumed by fear to lore it. 


Whatartthou then, thou winged alr, 
More weak and swift than fame’ 


W hose next successor is despair 
Audits attendant shame, 
The experienced prince then reason had 
Who sald of pleasore, ‘It is mad.’ 
- > - 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THK WILD WAR- 
RINGTONS,”’ “LIKE LOsT SHEEP,” 
KTc., EIC., EC. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 


bility, I was in the master’s room. I 

found iyself sitting there in an 
easy-chair, with Mr. Binkworthby bending 
over ine, looking thoroughly seared and 
anxious, 

He was bolding brandy, or brandy -and- 
water, to my lips, 

I thrust itaway, and with difficulty rose 
to my feet. 

“Pah! [donot wantit. Don't!’’ I mut- 
tered, in atone of weary disgust. “I am 
going home inmediately.” 

“You are not strong enough yet. Do 
pray wait abit, Madame Fleurette,’”’ pleaded 
the inanager. **’Tisn’t very late, not eleven 
and ” 

I shook my head, held up my hand to si- 
lence him, found my wraps, and put them 
on, 

One of them was a fur-lined cloak, the 
wari hood of which I drew close over wy 
roughened hair. 

“Let me see you home—you really aln’t 
fit to go alone,” said Mr. Binkworthy earn- 
eatly. “Or there’s my broine waiting out- 
side, ‘Take it an’ welcome, so long as you 
get safe home,”’ 

“No, o0,no! Lam quite well now, in- 
deed IT ain, thank you,’’ I told him burried- 
ly. “It wasthe heat of the place—noth- 
ing else, The theatre is dreadfully full to- 
night” 

‘Not more crainmed than common since 
you've been singing here,” replied the 
manager, with a ratuer uneasy air, 

He was accompanying me down the 
diin whitewashed passage to the stage 
door, 

I felt that he was glancing askance at 
me. 

“They were saying,’’be added in the next 
breath, ‘‘that—that you had recognized an 
old friend in the stalls, Madaine Fleurette, 
and it upset you.’ 

‘*They said that?’ 

“Yes, Was it true?’ 

“If it was, itis no one’s business but 
mine,” 1 rephed coldly. “I repeat, the 
theatre was stifling, trigntfully so. It al- 
ways is. It wants better ventiiation or 
something. I aim sure | wonder that I bave 
not fainted before."’ 

“The vight’s bitter enough outside, any - 
how,” said the manager drily—“it snows 
hard.” 

“So it did when I arrived. 
Mr. Binkworttiy,” 

He caught bold of my cloak to detain me 
another tninute or two, 

“For Heaven's sake, Madame Fleurette 
takeeareo’ yourself!” he said huskiiy. 
“Don’t go aud ketch cold, whatever you dc 
or—or you inayn’t be able tosing to-inorrow 
night.’ 

Tne bare thought of such 
seeined to make hiin perspire. 

He blew a loud sigh, pulled out a puce- 
silk pocket-bandkerchiet end wiped his 
shining forebead. 

“That musto’t bappen, you know,” said 
he, with a poor attempt at a friendly smile. 
“"Twould never do to disappoint 'em at 
this tine o’ year, and, when you've got to 
ro such @ tremenjous favorite with ‘em all, 

AMI) 

“Do not be frightened. It will not bap- 
pen,’ said 1, with a kind of scornful {in- 
pationce which [ took no pains to disguise. 
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® calamity 


4 reath remaingsin my body. | 
‘a wt , 
. aS 
or 

sn0WY ® 

: ® shaltse 

dead 

Notwithstanding {ler : 

ding after ‘hat uight the 


Levity SaW (ne DO nore, 
After that night I never 


ain 
Mr, Binkwortby’s ag wang at 


theatre of varieties. 
self. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Thenceforward we were a8 strangers, 38 
though we bad never inet. Such is the 
strange uncertainty of the future, and of 
Fate! 

I hurried along. a a F feartol 
cloak wra tightly aboat me, tn 
eyes  innke nervously to the rigbt snd to 
the left. 

The night was enuteeresiy cold and 
dreary ; the snow stil! fell, but bere in the 
great city losing its cbill purity the instant 
it reached the earth; the siudgy pavements 
were alunost deserted. 

All the late omnibuses were full; bat I 
recollected that there was a cab-stand not 
many yards fartber on, and thither with 
beating heart I bastened. 

Could I escape? Was there a chance for 
me? 

Yet no shriek of alarm left my lips when 
I felt any arm touched, touched timidly by 
some unseen hand, when a figure stole out 
from the shadow of a roomy doorway be- 
longing to an or house with broken 
and shuttered windows which adjoined a 
pores of the theatre I had just quitted. 
No! 

No cry, elthet of alarm or of surprise, 
broke from me; for, alter what had ocour- 
red within the theatre, I bad instinctively 
known that this would follow—that there 
wouit be no avoiding it—that I nsust meet 
it, this grisly spectre of the past, and bear 
with the horror of it all with what courage 
in the circumstances I could summon t& 
iny aid. 

Nevertheless, bad a corpse, starting from 
its coffin, suddenly touched me, I could not 
have shuddered more violently or have ex- 
perienced a keener terror. 

1 quailed,trembling all over, shrauk into 
the shadow of the long-empty and most 
desolate-looking house. 

My eyes shut involuntarily, dreading 
what they would see; my spread hands 
were uplifted fora moment or so as if to 
shield me frotn a blow. 

“Flower—F lower,”’ said the well -remem- 
bered voice, bumble, mild, tremulous with 
sorrowlul entreaty, gentieas ever, ‘and 80 
we meet again. How strange is life! How 
strange are the accidents of it! Oh, my 
child—though child you are no longer, but 
grown to a womanhood wondrously fair— 
speak to we, give ine a word! I have been 
waiting and watching for you bere; speak 
then to your poor old——”’ 

“Father,” I said in a shuddering whis- 
per, “in pity leave me! No; do not touch 
ine again, but leave me in peace, if there 
be such a thing as peace in this world. And 

if it be that—that you still care for me, i 
ask you to prove it this instant by leaving 
ine asl beg you. Weare nothing to each 
other—cothing but strangers. Wheuol leit 
Moor Edge, I left you forever—forever and 
ever. I have other ties now. Never dare 
to trouble me again—but go!” 

I bad opened my borrified eyes, with my 
hands pressed hard over my bosom, my 
face ks white as the falling snow flakes—still 
cowering backward against the wall of the 
forsaken house, lest my garments even 
should be defiled by contact with the iman 
before me, 

In the pallid light from the street-lamps 
in our vicinity I perceived that be was re- 
garding me with mild questioning blue 
eyes full of perplexity. 

One band was extended in a pleading 
manner towards ne; in the other was the 
black bag without which—as in the old 
days—he traveled n whither, 

But the pure cold snow, dancing so 
thickly and 80 nolselessly earthward, was 
fast clothing in white the noisome ugly 
thing. 


“Flower,” sadly said he whom once I 
had known as and innocentiy called my 
“uncie Simon,” “you are very bard, my 
dear: I will not say unnatural, because 
perhaps it is oniv—only watural, after all, 
that you, bhaving—as you told ine in that 
inessage that you left behind you when vou 
fled from Moor Edge, and indeea as is very 
evident to ne now—at last discovered the 
truth, should shrink from hin who always 
loved you 80 well, dear—nay, who would 


“Love, love,’’ I gasped, ‘do not, I pray 
you, think of that beautiful word as any- 
thing that could possibly have existence 
between youand ine! Itis not possible— 
not true. I ceased to care tor you, to regret 
you, when | learned thetruth. Ah, it was 
too cruel, too horrible!’’ 

“Ob, Flower,” said the old man very 
desolately, the tears beginuing to trickle 
down his changed cheeks, “you are too 
hard—too bard upon me! Child,you would 
at least pity ins—I believe you would not 
be so unkind, if you knew how wretched | 
am in my old age, how lonely I have been 
since you wentaway! ‘The old moorland 
home is sadly altered since you knew it, 
Flower, It was always solitary, dear, I’m 
aware; it is worse than solitary now. 
Flower, for the sake of the happy old days 
that are dead and gone and cannot return, 
let ne take you by the band, only once 
again, iny dear, just once, Let me take 
your band in mine, and hear you say 
‘uncle Simon’—just once, only once, a8 you 
used todo! A minute ago you called me 
‘father.’ Why was that? “Strange, very 
strange, coining from you, Flower. Why 
was it, dear?’’ he whispered plaintively. 








“Call me ‘uncie Simon’ again; not 
? 
| , 
Nearer he crept ne; the blac 4 
os rmlye : 
' 
waved 
Do you t understand 
sternly. ‘Since we parted I have 


the truth, the whole truth. If I called you 
‘father,’ I did not mean to, . 


ped from me unawares; you are nothing to 


lad > - 
adeed I pever again saw the manager hiimn- ine. Your meeting ne to-night is dread- 


ful. I was unbappy enough, Heaven 


before; Iam at this moment Afty 
tases eaten pier than I was, Thanks to ny 
pusband,” | cried bitterly, “I am no longer 
an innocent and an ignorant girl, I am a 
woman, with a woman's hard experience of 
life. My busband, where all was gloom 
and darkness, bas let daylight in. I have 
gained wisdom, and bave paid ap for 
the gaining of it. Thatis the way of things 
in this world. He guessed, somebow found 
out, everything ! etold we the truth— 
the truth Simon Creedy. Do you hear ? 
Do you comprebenc ? Go, g° , then; 
the sigbt of you hurts my eyes Let me 

ut do not touch me; 1 want to get 

eto my child.” 

‘v Hasband—obiid,” repeated the old man 
dreamily, as if my passionate! y-uttered 
words, every one of them, save those two, 
bad not faliep upon his ears at all; ‘‘tell 
ine something about them, your husband 
and your child, perhaps children? Have 
more than one, tell me, Flower? Are you 
bappy in your married life, quite happy, 
dear Pn be said eagerly. ‘And, let me hear 
how itisthat I find you singing at that 
theatre place. They told me inside that 
you sing there every night — that—that 





“My present life isiny own, it does not 
concern you, Simon Creedy,” I auswered 
wiidly. “Whatever it be, whatever 1 may 
bold dear in it, it is ny own aflair, not 
yours, Evil, lost old man, I ain nothing to 
you! Imay be your child, but I have 
naught in my heart for you except acepest 
loathing; and therefore——”’ 

A huge dark form, but atew yards from 
where we stood, bere advanced slowly 
througb the whirling snow. 

1 sprang past Simon Creedy and grasped 
the policeman by thearim. 

“Find mea cab, will you,” I panted, 
“ami I will give you balf-a-crown !’ 

For afew astonished seconds he stared 
down into my white and agitated face, and 
then said— 

“Certainly, ’m, 1 will.” 

He put a whistle to his lips and blew it 
shrilly. 

‘*What is the matter, madam? Have you 
been insulted?” he asked, dropping the 
whistle into his pocket. 

‘““Yes—no—yes, I mean,” was my 
incoberent reply; and, bardly conscious 
of what 1 did, 1 pointed to the dark door- 
way of the empty house. 

Straightway my burly friend turned his 
bull’s-eye full upon the shadowy entrance- 
place. he piercing light of it reveaied 
Simon Creedy crouching there upon the 
wet doorstep, his bowed face hidden in his 
hands, the black bag lying unheeded on 
the pavement at his feet. 

With one stride the huge policeman was 


stooping over the abject old man. He 


shook him roughly by the sboulder. 
Simon Creedy looked up. 
“Flower, Flower,” he cried, ‘do not 


leave me like this! One word, dear, after 
all these years—one little kind word! 
Fiower—Flower——”’ 

With a harsh laugb the policeman stepped 
back. 

“Why, you old sinner-—you, is it?” I 
heard him exclaim. “You, of all limbs o’ 
darkness in the world—you!’’ 

The past faintness and dizziness of the 
theatre were returning. I felt that I could 
not stand unsupported. Happily at that 
Instanta hansom drove briskly alongside 
the kerb-stone, and stopped quite close to 
me, 

“Are you the fare, madam?” inquired 
the driver. “Some one whistled.”’ 

“Yes.” 

I told bin whither todrive me, stumbled 
somehow into the cab, and sank back ‘vith 
a moan of despair. 

The policeman came to the cab-doors, 
leaned one artn upon them, looked in, and 
said significant! y— 

“Do you know, ’m, who Le is?’’ with a 
jerk of hishelmetin the direction of the 
dark doorway. 


‘*Yes.”’ 

“You do! Shall I take him into 
custody?” 

:' ‘No, no, no! He—he has done noth- 
ng.’’ 


“T understand you, madam, that he had 
insulted you?” 

I remembered the promised balf-crown. 
p omnneee a the money, and thrust 
tinto the policeman’s hand, sa 
faintly— no 

“It doesn’t matter, let him go. And— 
and please tell the man to drive fast; he 
knows the address,” 

My head, :ny head, oh, the throbbing, the 
dull dreadful giddiness of it! What did it 
inean? Was I going to be ill? 

My big triend touched bia helinet and 
immediately withdrew froin the velicle. 
In another moment I was traveling rapidly 
homeward te my darling, to my little 
sick patient child, through the whirling 
white mist of the wintry night. 

But a desolate cry seemed to follow me 
upon the breath of the wild north wind 
seeined now and then, with bursts of de- 
inoniac laughter, to rush by the side of the 
rattling cab, and refused to be shut out. 





The name Blip. | 


“Flower, Flower,” wailed the old man’s 
voice, “do not leave me like his, after all 
| these years, dear, not like this! One little 

word,’’ it sobbed and laughed, “one little 
kind word, dear! wh, Flower, Flower !” 


f[APTE] Xx X VITTI 
p . | 


LO walk in?’ 
| ‘See ine he can’t and ghall not,”’ was inv 
reply, given very calmly—the caimmness 
that is born of a great out a quiet and tear- 
| leas despair. “By no teans invite him an 
inch beyond the doorstep.” 


ss ‘ i 
4 Says. Sail lask bim 











| nothing further to say. 


“Bat ma’am,” said Mra, Sad 
mew = I to get pie 
to mas you was just about as bad 
ou could be, and little m there 
aad all too; ‘but the thee a 
qaite angry like, ‘Pooh, 
too bad to see me, I'll warrant! You 
and tell her I said so,’ He seems a ver 
P*Por & few mounts I pondered these 
0 t 
of affairs, then eax — side eos 
“Mrs, er, please be good enough to 
go as quietly as you can into 
room and be ay toe door ae eng 
assage—make no noise if you 
“and —_ come back to ue” athe e 
6 lef¢ the bed-roam 
the foiding-doors, and I rer 
stealthily in the other room what ] had 
be . to ~ a te 
t was four o’clock in the aftern 
already growing dark. No now on fall 
ing to-day, it bad ceased during the past 
night; but the sky was still leaden and low 
the atmosphere was gray and cheeriess,and 
the raw wind, which bad ehbifted eastward 
wailed and whistled at every key-bole and 
disinally rattled the window frames both 
up-stairs and down. 


To-day my darling was too ill to get up, 
too week indeed to raise her littie dark 
head from tbe pillow aniess my arm was 
pluced beneath it. So she was lying in her 
cot near to the bed-room fire; and I, in my 
dressing-gown, with ny easy-chair wheeled 
to the cot-side, had been trying to interest 
ber, to rouse her from her lethargy, b 
reading aloud the nursery-tales that the 
dear little soul loved beat, 

But it wasof nouse. She smiled, took 
her medicine withouta murmur, said she 
was tired,so very tired to-day, and ap- 
pene to be dozing every other winute. 

fer cough bowever, I noticed, with a sense 
of great thankfulness, had seemed soine- 
what easier since the early morning. 

For myself, I was ill, really ill, bodily 
and mentaily alike; but I hardly as yet 
realized the tact. 

A sleepless, most wretched night, the 
misery of ny own reflections in tbe still 
dark hours before the morning dawned had 
coinpletely worn me out. 

I must not give way, though; dimly yet 
distinctly enough I was conscious of that; 
for Isla’s sake 1 must bear up, be alert, and 
not give way. 

No—that of all calamities must not hap 
pen. 

Yet, dreary and long and hopeless as the 
night seerned, morning, a8 it ever does, 
came at last. 

On rising, the firstthing I had done was 
to write to Mr. Binkworthy. I would sing 
no more at the Levity until, well, until my 
child was weil again. 

No earthly power should tnove me from 
her side, to Mr. Binkworthy’s theatre of 
varieties or elsewhere, until her bealth was 
thoroughly restored and I could once more, 
without anxiety, leave her to the care of 
strangers. 

Thus determined, I had seized my pen 
and wrote burried! y— 


‘‘Dear Sir—I find itis as you feared :t 
would be last night. I have caught cold— 
and am downright ill. My little girl, too, is 
worse, Therefore, as I have now to nurse 
both her ana myself, you must not, I am 
atraid, for some time to come expect me to 
return to thetbeatre. With sincere regrets, 
should Ibave caused you any inconven- 
ience, ‘‘Believe me, yours truly, 

“FLOWER DaRK WOOD.” 


The note was despatched through the 
post before ten o’clock a.m. By four inthe 
afternoon Mr. Binkworthy in his brougb- 
ham had driven over to Bentham Street 
and was standing upon the doorstep of 
Mrs, Sadler’s house, 

I was not surprised. I expected the 
visit. I had guessed there would be atussle 
over the determination I had arrived 
at. 

But a bundred furious managers sbould 
not shake it. Onceand for all, my mind 
was made up. 

How thankful was I now that out of my 
weekly earnings a considerable sum of 
money had been lodged in a bank against 
ibe coming of a day of trouble! 

Had no money been hoarded, no strict 
economy practiced, I should not now have 
been in a position to defy Mr. Bink worthy, 
and his wrath, 

As for the future, when Isla was better, [ 
had no fear of that. Should Mr. Bink- 
worthy by-and-by refuse, which was hard- 
ly likely, to have anything more to do with 
ine, there were otver managers, in London 
as well an out of it, who would be only too 
glad of the chance to offer me an engage 
ment, 

Mrs. Sadler, looking ratber frightened, 
came back on tip-toe irom her errand in the 
sitting-room. 

“And what shall I tell the gentleman, 
Please, in?’ she whispered, ‘*He’s thuimp- 
ing the step with bis stick awful impatient. 
He do certainty seem a dreadful peppery 
sort,” said Mrs. Sadler agai. with an au%- 
ious glance over her shoulder. 

“Tell him,” said 1 quietly, “that if he 
stands there from now until to-morros, 
afternoon be will not see me; neither w!! 
he come in. “He has had my letter, I bave 

I am ili, sbut in 


ny bed-room—to receive a visit either frou 
fr 1 anybody else is in tht r 
8 es AT n possibility.’’ ; - 
Mra, Sadler slowly eft the hep 


thoughttuliy nibbling tbe nail of ber firs 
tinger as she went. 5 dare say she a 
wondering whether she could in any w to 
soften the message I had given her 
deliver. tar- 
Ween she was gone, I sprang av nanl 
ily trom my chair and locked the bed- 
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ralso. I knew not what the manager 
cnight attempt in bis angry desire for an 
view. 
Per a long while the two voices were 
audible at the front door—Mr. Binkworthy’s 
raised aud indignant, Mrs. Sadler’s whin- 
ing and ca conci . Boonen 

ne manager departed, with a 
rellel I heard the wheels of bis broaghbam 
roll away from Bentham Street. 

“Well?” said I, turning the key agzin 
softly, and allowing my landlady to enter. 
«Hush—sh, my good soul! Notso toad, the 
child bas fallen asleep again.” 

“Ob, be did go on,” said Mrs, Sadler in a 
sbocked whisper, “frightful! He used a 
lot of bad language, and that’s the truth. 
What Mrs. inch’s niece thought next 
door, sbe was takingin the milk, 1 can’t 
jmagine! He kept on saying, Mrs, Dark- 
wood, as you’d broken your contract, and a 
yood deal more that I couldn’t understand. 
‘.nd he said too, ma’am, as he’d have a 
doctor’s certificate from you before eight 
o'clock this evening, or be’d know the rea- 
son why.” 

“So he shall,” I answered wearily, = 
ting my hands tomy head. “Is old Mr. 
Jor+s at home?” 

“Oh, yes, in!” sald Mrs, Sadler. “Re’s 
upstaira with the mewspaper, sitting over 
bis fire.” 

“Will you run up to him, then, Mrs. 
Sadler, please, and ask him to have the 
kindness to go round to the surgery and 
tell Doctor North that I wish particularly 
to speak to him ?” said I. 

I had no hesitation in asking this favor 

of old Mr, Jones, Adozen timesa day he 
would creep down from his garret floor to 
inquire whether there was any improve- 
inent in the child’s condition, or whether, 
in any direction whatever, tuere was aught 
that be could do to help me, I had only to 
mention it, said old Mr, Jones earnest'y; 
he would do anything he could, and be 
rlad to. 
. Only on that very day, at dinner-time, 
bad the mysterious old man came sbuffi- 
ing down-stairs, knocked thnidly at my 
dvor, and put into my band a china dish of 
inagnificent purple grapes—ygrapes at tour 
or fiveshillingsapound. ‘For little miasy, 
with her old friend’s best love,” said He. 
And, before I could thank him, back he 
bad shuffled up-stairs again. 

I was very sure that old Mr. Jones would 
take a message for me directly to Doctor 
North, whem I bad of late called in to 
prescribe tor my child, and who lived oon- 
veniently near to usin another street. The 
Doctor, if I asked him, wonld at once 
quiet Mr. Binkworthy by certifying in the 
usual inanner that I was, through illness or 
‘ndisposition,’’ wholly incapable of per- 
forming my ss work at the theatre. 

And not only did old Mr. Jones volunteer 
to fetch Doctor North to my lodging, but 
moreover, insisted later on upon himsolf 
going down to the Levity to place the certi- 
ficate in the hands of Mr. Binkworthy. 

At first i would not bear of this notion; 
for the night was wet and rawly cold, But 
old Mr. Jones was curiously stubborn,and 
would not heed the objections 1 put 
forward, With a qniet baste and stern air 
he buttoned up his shabby overcoat, which 
seetned so much too big tor bis sbrunken 
figure, and pulled the worn collar ot it high 
about his ears. 

Resolutely be clapped on his shabby oid 
beaver hat, with its nap brushed all the 
wrong way, and declared burriedly, nerv- 
ously, that nothing should ainder bim in 
doing what he knew to be his duty, 

“Ob, Mr. Jones,’’ I entreated, with tears 
of gratitude swimming in my sad eyes, 
perbaps running down of wan cheeks, 
“do not, do not you trouble! One of Mrs. 
Sadler’s sons, I have no doubt, will, when 
they oume home, oblige me for once 

” 

““Mrs. Sadler’s sons may be late in, they 
often are,” mattered old Mr. Jones, ‘I ain 
going.’’ 

The mean narrow house- @ where 
we stood together was but poorly lighted. 
He looked in the feeble guas-gleaim like the 
ghost of some little shabby old man,thought 
1 insensibly. 

‘Then at any rate you must take 4 cab,’’ 
I said, venturing to press my purse into 
hisha:d. ‘You are going solely on my 
account; and therefore I cannot allow 


Courteously but firmly he waved the 
purse from bim., 

‘You are mistaken. Iam not going out 
solely on your errand,madam,” murmured 
the shadowy old creature, with something 
like reai old-world dignity in bis mein. “1 
have to call upon a friend of mine as well. 
I am truly happy to be of service to you at 
the same time.”’ 

‘ He shuffled past me; unlatched the front 
vor, 

He closed it softly, and was gone. I bad 
never before exchanged so many words 
with old Mr. Jones! 

* + + * « * 
_ The very wheels of the omnibuses roll- 
ing by in the distance seemed to move on- 
ward with a muffled sound. 

People in the street outside, I tancied, 
hushed their voices and trod the damp 
pavement with care when they passed the 
door of Mra, Sadier’s house, 

In the wind to-night, as it swept round 
the corner of dingy Bentham Street,I heard 
the crying and the moaning of unearthly 
voices, Chanting a dirge—a dirge that ere 


ng would sink into a requiem—for the 
bel I ie larling ny be veda 
VAR travel Dg no TY. LO ~ 
4 mwKed Ww ether j wou 
. lay, had asked me to let her lie 
‘pon the sofa in the sitting-rooi. 


ind so, as Doctor North had plainly as- 
‘red ine that “nothing could make any 





couch by the fire. 
It she was in om took her into my 
Srumene thas ber to sleep upon m7 


Well, she must go, it seeined, the Al- 
mighty knew best. 
It wes now three da 


He had got from me what be said he would 
bave—imy Doctor’s certificate. 

Mr. Binkwortby so far bad troubled me 
no more, though every knock at the door 
set my heart ee lest it should be 


And nearly four deys had now elapsed 
since I had recognized Simon Creedy 
ainongst the Levity audience, when the old 
man had waylaid me in the vicinity of the 
stage door, and had ao pitifully besought 
ine, for the sake of the ree a agen for 
the “one little kind word” that I would 
not, could not give him! 

And tor two whole days and two whole 
nights I had neithertaken off my clothes 
nor stretched my limbs upon a bed; my 
post bad been by my darling’s cot. 

Nor for many, tnany bours had I shed a 
tear, or swallowed solid foed, cr said a co- 
herent prayer. 

My wears, I believed, were all gone, food 
choked me, and when | tried to pray I had 
no inastery over my words,I could only 
moan dumbly in an agouy of grief, and 
dimi wonder whether Heaven under- 
8 ° 
Presently the door of the sitting-room 
opened, and Mrs, Sadler caine noiselessiy 
in. 

She had a cup of tea and some toast upon 
a tray. 

Could it, then, betea-time? Coertaicly it 
had grown very dark; and the lainps were 
lighted in the misty street. 

es, indeed, said Mre. Sadler in auswer 
to my liatiess inquiry, it bad already gone 
six by St. Saviour’s clock; and sbe had 
been waiting for me to ring. 

“And now, dear lady,” added the kind 
soul earnestly, ‘do try and drink this tea, 
and swallow a mossel 0’ toast with it, It’s 
beautiful strong, and there’s a pinch o’ 
green in it. It’ll do you all the good in the 
world.”’ 

Itbanked her; mechanically took the 
cup; butshook my head at the toast be- 
fore me. 

So Mrs, Sadler, sighing, sat down the 
tray, quietly stirred the fire, and lighted 
the gas overhead. 

And then, baving lowered the blind and 
drawn the faded moreen curtains, she 
came back to the sofa and stared compas- 
sionately down at Isla. 

‘Poor little dearie!’’ she muttered. “A 
happy release !’’ 

My bands trembied. The tea-spoon drop- 
ped into my lap. 

‘‘Has any one been spreading straw on 
the road outside ?” I asked nervously. 

“Ob, no, ’m!"’ replied Mra, Sadler. “Did 
you want it done, though? 1! so, Charlie 
will be in a minute, and then I’il send him 
round tothe mews, or perbaps old Mr. 
Jones ‘ll godirectiy. I will step up and 
ask nim; sball I ?’’ 

“Do not trouble; I don’t think it mat- 
ters,”’ I answered dully. “it sounds to ine 
exactly ae if some one had been spreading 
straw in the road—that isail. Everything 
seems so inuffied.”’ 

“It’s your pore head,’’ said Mrs. Sadler 
pityingly. ‘Ii aches and bums badly, I've 
no doubt. What you want, ’in, is reat and 
sleep, that’s what you want nore than any- 
thing.”’ 

“} daresay. But, if I fall asleep, I hope 
and pray that I may never wake up again, 
‘1 mean, here. It would be beautilul for ne 
and iny child to wake* i together in a 
kindlier world than this, 1 can imagine no- 
thing sweeter,”’ said I dreamlly. 

Mrs. Sadier, feebly.shoeked, quickly re- 
plied— 

“Oh, no, 
wicked.”’ 

And by-and-by she ieft us alone once 
more. 

It was an hour or two later perbaps when 
she looked in again. She was then going 
out, it appeared, for she bad on her rusty 
black bonnet and svaw!, and bad a canvas 
bag—her marketing-bag she called it—on 
her arm. 

“] aim obliged to go out, ’m,” she whisp- 
ered—*just tothe grocer’s and the pork- 
butcher’s,and to call on a neighbor over the 
way. Is there anything Ican do for you, 
Mrs. Darkwood aE a 

“Thank you, no g- 

Mrs. Sadler, scarcely breathmg, crept to 

couch side. 
Nee is she?” she asked. 
“JT can see no difference.” 
Mrs, Sadler shook her head 


’m! Don’t say that; it’s 


mourno- 


fully. 
“Po or little angel! She will not live till 
ing.” 
mi God knows!” I answered desolately. 
“Well, "im, Bob and Charlie are both un- 


derneath,” a to the carpet, PP an sy 


cribbage f vou want anything, though 
*.* e 





won’t be gone longer than [ can help, 
’ s’wa onl ‘ “A har at the top of tne |} 
c , 1 Mr 
thay wv 
*yeory 
' rr : ¢ ndliadady ¥ fi- 
With a sniff and a sigh oe ad a | 
, ' * 
ished as noiselessly as she had appeared, 


murmuripng— 


“Ob, dear, dear, if she’d only take 
and havea fit o’ iy it ’ad her 
all the good in the ! It ten’t nateral, 


ae ae Sate Sp agen death like 

I do not know how long Mrs. Sadler bad 
been gone; itmay have been an hour, it 
may have been only a quarter of one; but 
—— a eee — er ee ‘tap, tap, 

Pp, my ng-rooim door, ®u pposed 
that Mrs. Sadier had returned from her 


eens ie," said I, 


But the tapping was repeated, and no one 
entered. 

So I rose unsteadily, with a sensation of 
sudden giddiness, I daresay I was weak 
from iny vigil and fasting, and opened the 
door myself. I peered forth cautiously. I 
could see no one. 
ia is there ?"’ I breathed, trembling a 

e. 

Then, standing in the dimmest and 
shadowilest part of the passage, with its 
one sickly gasjet near to the faniight of 
the front door, 1 discerned old Mr. 
Jones, 

His long and shabby overcoat was but- 
toned close up to his chin; a gray woolen 
— was twisted tightiy about his 
nec 

His scant wieps of silvery hair, I noticed, 
were uncovered,and upon the cloudy 
comforter : but bis shabby old hat and stick 
were in his band, it was plain that he was 
going out. 

Perbaps Mrs, Sadler had said something 
to him about the straw, and he was now 
going to the mews, 

“Oid Mr, Jones!”” was my involuntary 
exclamation. 

‘*Yea,’”’ he said. 

“Do you want me ?’’ I inquired wonder- 
ingly. 

“I should like to hear from your own lips 
whether it is true,” be murmured, his gray 
head Lent so low that in the passage gloom 
I could no longer see his face. ‘Mrs, Sad. 
ler says the child is dying—cannot live un- 
til the morning.” 

lemote my hands together and pressed 
them against my bosom. 

“Old man," l cried, and in my uwn ears 
my voice sounded strange and unearthly, 
like those otber spirit-voices in the wind, 
“you torture me; you are cruel! Cannot 

ou see that my distress and anguish are 
nsupportable, that my grief is killing me /¢ 
Wry should you come here to styre at my 
breaking heart?” 


“Heaven forbid!’ he answered, as if to 
himself, With bis usual shambiing gait be 
moved to the street door. ‘Yes,’ he mut- 
tered; “it istimenow. In distress, broken- 
hearted, no friends near her in this terrible 
hour, be would blame ine if ha were not 
told, Iwillgo. Yes, yes; loan see it is 
the proper thing to do. I promised to do 
my duty, and the promise shall be kept. 
Alterwards, I know, he will say that I did 
right.’’ 

had buried my face in iny hands, and 
was leaning heavily against the passage 
wall, 

Yet no tears came to my hot dry eyes, 
though a bard gasping sob shook me rough- 
ly now and then. 

When I swept my hair from my achin 
temples and looked dazedly around ine, 
was alone in the poorly-lit passage, Old Mr. 
Jones was not there. 

Whither had be gone, the strange, mys- 
terious old man? hat did he mean, it he 
really meant anything 

He was, I recollected, forever muttering 
and saying queer things to bimeel!, after 
the fashion of solitary and contemplative 
old folk who have seen better days perhaps 
in their time. 

The next instant I had forgotten old Mr. 
Jones, his odd ways, his odd tajk, and was 
back by my darling’s side. 

She hed moaned twice, was turning rest- 
lessly on the pillows. Her eyes were open; 
but I perceived that she did not know 
ne, 

I flung mpself upon my knees by the 
sota and gathered my child to my heart. 
My touch seemed to quicken her memory. 
A taint passing smile answered iny passion- 
ate yearning gaz. 

‘‘Isla dearest, itis inamma! Darling,say 
that you know mainma! You must havea 
little wine, a little jeyy, now that you are 
awake, because vou know, dear,”’ said I in- 
coherently, “it will make you well, give 
you strength; and then, Isla, we will go 
right away to the +ea again, and will never 
come back any more to cold foggy London, 
but will live always by the sea, al ways,dar- 
ling, you and I together, Isla ; and will not 
that be beautiful, dear?” 

“But lam 6o tired this morning,’ she 
said—‘‘so tired! May I ask niu to carry we 
up to the c:ifl, wma:nua?”’ 

Witb a stifled cry of alarm I arose, I 
knew of what, of whoin she was think- 
ing. 

tt was terrible to see her likathis, I got 


her to swallow a spoonful of wine ; but she 


could not take the jelly. 

See Doctor North once more I must, 
there wight be hope, just a giiminer of real 
hope yet; be might do sometbing,aithough 
he had told ine in the afternoon that all that 
it was possible in ber case to do bad then by 
bim been done. 


Stilil would see him once inore that 
night. I could not rest until I had done 
thie, I must see him in the house again, 
and tbat at once! 

i rushed to the kitchen stairway. I called 
lown into the darkneas— 

“Mra. Sadier ire. Sa 
« § a 


troudise yo 3 
No snewe 
not returned. 


Evidentiy the land 





“Is anybody downstairs ?” 1 called pite- 
ousty, “If eo, please anewer. 1 want some 
one to feteh North. I cannot, dare 
not leave the house myseif.”’ 

I paused, held my breath. Dead sileace, 
My own voice and the slow ghostly “tick 
took, tick took” of some wheeay laboring 
eight-day clook below alone dimurbed the 
givomy quiet. Indeed the house every- 
where seemed horribly still, 

It flashed into my mind that Mra. Sad. 
ler’s sons were there, but that they had in 
all likelibood tallen asisep. I ust awaken 
them somehow. One of them mast go tor 

I fn d steep 

gro my way down the stair. 
case, the stale smell of herrings that bad 
been cooked for tea greeting ny nostrils as 
I descended, and found the area regions 
utterly forsaken. 

No soul was there. The in the 
kitchen was turned downward a mere 
A acl the fire was nearly exting- 
u ° 


An old cribvage-board, a pack of solled 
carda,an empty Bass’s ale-bottie, and « 
couple of common tumblers littered the 
Ty in the centre of the room, That was 

Tired of their game, Mra, Sadier’s sons, it 
popes d,Lad —_ quitted the house,to saek 

velier recreation, perbaps, eleewhere, 
bably fancying that old Mr. Jones was Lan 
in his attic or, 

Th ir mother, believing that the ng 
inen were where she bad leit them fore 
ame Pegg was doubtless gossiping cow- 
fortably with her “neighbor over the 
way ;" and old Mr, Jones, still absent, had 
gone I knew not whither. 

So I was inthe house alone—alone with 
my dying child! Merciful Heaven, pity me! 

hat should I do? 

Hark! Someone was knocking at the 
front door, a loud bold knock that on the 
sad night was a jarring agony to hear. 
W hoever it was outside in the street must 
be in ignorance of what was happeuing 
withiu the house—that pale Death, who ts 
so cruel and yet so kind, was hovering 
about the couch of my child. 

As poem: Amd could, in my trembling 
haste stumbling up the dark steep stairc, | 
gxined the passage and then the entrance. 
door—eager to get itcpen before the loud 
knocking should be repeated. 

My hand was extended ; it was upon the 
latch. But apprehension suddenly mace 
tne grow faint,and wy band dropped nerve- 
leas to my side. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
ee 

Tuk FEEDING OF PLANTS.—The ordl- 
nary feeding of planta may bere be cited, 
by way of showing how marveliously ino- 
tricate mnust be the conditions which operate 
to produce differences in habits, sometimes 
amounting almost to special likings on the 
part of vegetable unite for ove kind of food, 
and equally special dislikes to other foods. 

The farmer knowing the prelerence for 
certain food-elements by certain piauts, 
requires to “rotate” his crops, to avoid 
lujurious exbaustion of his soilla For 
instance, buckwheat will not flourish un- 
less potassiu:n is —— tolt. The chlo- 
ride of potassium, and next to it the nitrate, 
are the minerals preferred by this plant. 
Sull more extraordinary isthe preference 
exhibited by one of the violet tribe which 
will only grow in sutis that contain zinc. 

Here, the effects of babit are seen in a 
singularly clear fashion; for there seems 
every reason to assuine that the partiality 
for a by no means cominon element in 
solls, bas been an acquired, and not an 
original taste of the planta which exhibit 
it. 

The botanist thus becomes aware of the 
existence of a ‘‘taste,’’ or “selective power” 
as it is terined, in the plant-world, influeno- 
ing their food, and, as a matter of logic, 
affecting also their structure, functiona, and 
entire existence, 

It has been found that the pea and bean 
tribe specially desire line amongst their 
requirements, Potatoes exhibit a special 
partiality for potash; and turnips share this 
laste. 

Piants in which the seed assuines a high 
importance, as in most of our cereals, on 
the utber hand, demand pbosphorie acid ; 
and certain planta, such as wheat, will 
withdraw large quantities of silica or flint 
from the soil. Lodine is found characteris 
tically in seaweeds, and the element in 
question is obtained trou the kelp produced 
by burning marine plants, 

No better commentary on the life and 
habits of plants in respect of their food- 
tastes can given than in the words of an 
e:ninent physiologist, who, speaking of the 
food of the corn-plaut, says: 

“Without siliceous (or flinty) earth, that 
plant cannot acquire sufficient strength to 
sustain itself erect, but forums a creeping 
stein, feeble and le; without caicareous 
earth (or lime), it dies even before the « 
pearance of the second leaf; without a 
and without potash, it never attains a 
greater height than between four and hve 
inches; without phosphorus, though grow- 
ing straight aod regularly formed, it re- 
mains feeble and doves not bear fruit; when 
iron i» present in the soil, it gives that deep 
green tint so familiar to us and grows rap- 


lidly robust; without manganese, it devel- 
| opes in a stunted manner and produces lew 


flowers."’ 

After the revelations of cheintetry con- 
cerning the habits and tastes of planta and 
the bearing of proper food on their growth, 
! “ ot to be wondered at that scientit 

at ig De regarded as t + 
* 
* 
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kindoess and of love. 
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WE MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 





We might have been— these are but common wort 
Ané | A they make the sem of life's bewalling 
They are the echo of these Sinef chords 
W hese mesic life Geptores when enavalling 
We might have been. 


We might have been so happy, seve the child, 
Peat in the weary echool-room during summer. 
When the green rushes bid the marshes wid, 
And rosy fruits attend the radiant comer— 
We might have been. 


1 ie the motto of all human things. q 
The eed of all that waits on mortal seeking 
The weary weight upon bope's Sagging wings, 
it te the cry of the warm beart while breakiag 
We might have bees. 


life knoweth no like misery, the reet 
Are single sorrows—but In thie are blended 
All eweet emotions that distur’ the breast, 
The light that was our loveliest ts ended 
We might have bees. 
—-— - —_-— -— 


LIGHT AT LAST. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING | 


RING,” “THORNS AND BLOsSOMs,”’ 
‘“wHICH LOVED HIM BEsT ?"’ 


ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


FEE ehades of evening had fallen upor 

Charitord House; a solt west wind was 
| blowing, whirling the dead leaves over 
tue gardens. 

In an upper room sat the 
Nettaand Bella, with Miss ‘iray. 

At present they were bewildered by the 
strange astounding tale which Dick—dear 
Dick, come back so suddenly—had re- 
vealed to them in few broken words that 
afternoon. 

The troubled day was not yet here. 
There was mnuch to do before Dick and Ne- 
ville eould take rest, hasty arrange:nents to 
be completed for placing John Chariford in 
an asyluin, at leam temporarily, for the 
tamily medical adviser declared that he 
could not remain even toraday without the 
supervision given to the insane. 

ihether be would ever recover, time 
must decide—at present he must be piaced 
under restraint. 

Tues there waa the tamilly solicitor to 
telegraph to, and the paintul necessity 
of deciding what was to be done with Fii- 


frightened 


ton. j 


Kad man as he had been, crueily as he 
had used the power that he bad so basel 
usurped, it was deeply repugnant to Dick 
to drag bim through a criminal trial which 


could have but one termination—penai | 


servitude for life. 

The mniserable culprit had not spoken 
since he had lost consciousness before his 
accuser. 





| tate bie cousin’s band writir 





| talle of the will. 


| met, 


' 


; 


THE 


a 











SATUR 


horses at this time—came to see me. He 
bed beard that I was dying, be knew that I 
was clever and unscrupulous. He bad Leen 
present one day when had boasted that! 
could imitate any bandwriting, and draw 
up any document as well as « skilled law- 
yer. e were alone; be reminded me of 
what I bad once anid ' 

“Draw up a will such as shal! dictate, 
he w ‘and sign it with thie signa- 
tare, and you shall have four 
pounde—a nice provision for your pecoiless 

iid.’ 
or Make it eight thousand, and the thing 
w done!’ I cried. 

“He agreed, and I did as he required,and 
be paid the money ; but the will, after all, 
wae not exactly such as be desired. For a 


strange thi bappened—a miscbanoe, or 
rather which was bardiy a mis 
“We had drawn ap the will. I 


bad shown him with what ease I could imi- 
and signature 
for it was trom a mill re cousin, a Mr. 
Chariford, an Englishman, that my temp 
ter, John Chari ford, was to inherit a fortune 
by means of the forged will: otherwise, as 
be knew, the bulk of the property would 
go to bis half-brotner and bis children. It 
was not su at this time that I should 
live another fortnight; and there was need 
of haste, for the wealthy cousin, Mr. Char!- 


| ford, was dying too. 


“We had met fora last conference in the 


| common lodging-house where I was stay- 
ing, we two alone, as we supposed, and we 


discussed, in low but clear tones, the de- 
All was decided on when, 
without a moment's preparation, we were 
confronted by a witness to our scheme, 
“Not easily shall I forget my sensations 
when a man entered from an inner room, 


| where he had been sleeping off « drunken 
| bout, and faced us both. 


“*You will bavetoalter that will,’ he 
said. If you do it in such manner as! shall 
dictate, you will both be sure of what you 
want—wealth. But I must besure of my 
share too ; and there is plenty for me. One 


| of those houses mnust be mine. I will draw 
|} upa new will for you to sign. 


Come—lI 
will write, and you shall sign.’ 

“We were thunderstruck ; che stranger 
waa the most resolute villain I have ever 
John Chariford knew the man as an 

uaintance, they had met several times, 
| he had more than once spoken of the 
singular likeness which this man bore to 
the half-brother whv bad acoompanied him 
to the West Indies, and who then lay ill of 
vellow- fever. 

“It was known that this brother must 
die, and so Filton insisted on personating 
Richard Chariford and inheriting bis por- 
tion under the will. Everything favored 

be deception; John Chariford struggled 
to wake easier terms, but in vain, for 
be was always a weak man while under the 


| other's influence. 


“That night the real Richard Charlford 
died; and the traitorous ball-brother con- 


| cealed the fact froin his friends in England, 
,} and buried Richard under an assumed 
| name, the people of the house where be had 


A detective officer kept watch over hiw | lived never knew his name. Then John 


in the gun-room, 
He who had been master at Charliford for 


so Many years sat against the wall, hiseves | 


fixed upon the ground asthe leaden hours 
went by, conscious that those who had been 


his own servants passed in and oat eyeing 
bim with contempt. 


Perhaps the bitterest moment of all was | 


that when a footinan brought in a tray with 
refreshments for the oMicer and for him- 
sell. 

“Here,” sald the servant, approaching 
him, “you'd better eat. You won’t have 
such fare where you are going !” 

As night came on several persons entered 
the guu-roorm, 

His late confederate Lane was led in be- 
tween twoinen. That he perceived in the 
hasty glance he cast at the opening door ; 
also that Lord Wynmore, with Dick, came 
in, followed = | the fainily so!iciter, 

These seated themselves by the table 
Sbortly afterwards a footman carried in a 
lamp, and then the solicitor spoke, 

“Richard Filton,” be began, “‘you have to 
bear the statement made by your partner 
in guilt, Horace Lane. It will now read 
over to you in bis presence, and you will be 


Attend !” 

The lawyer stood up before the table—the 
very table at which Filton, acting as mas 
ter, had been wont to give the Chariford 
heed-keeper both his orders and his wages 


—anud began to read what Lane had set 
down. 


“1, Horace Lane, in order to save myself 
from the penalty which the law can inflict 
eon me, make the following avowal before 
witnesses who can attest the reasons which 
force me to it— 

“More than fifteen years ago, having 
spent aconsiderabie fortune in gambling 
and horse-racing, I evaded imy creditors by 

ing to the West Indies, and there x 
»y a feigned name, I was a widower, and 
had a daughter ten years of age; my wife 
bad died broken-hearted. Want of means 


made ine desperate, and st this time I go | 


‘nto a quarrel with two acquaintances, and 
received a fall which produced a serious ili- 
neea, 


‘“*Tbhe doctors gave me up; I believed my 
me § 1¥ , and et) : x ee ‘ 


- .iau CF 6 girl Ww 
* t | 


said be 


~~ ; ee” 
ar . 1%. 
= ack 


" ® a i@tler t a ata - ask . 
~ 
lium to GO something for my little girl, a‘re- 

, »* 


jueat which l was m rally certain would 


not be entertained, a man with whom I had | 
some slight business transactions—I dealt in | 








Chariford imparted to Filton details of the 
Charliford annals, aleothe facts that Mra, 
Richard Chariford bad lately died and that 
her children were mere infants who bad 
not seen their father for many months,add- 
ing that, when the man who was to per- 
sonate the deceased should return to Eng- 
land, he must take on of a piace far 


|; removed from Richard Charltord’s oid 


hou.@, while John Chariford bimself meant 
to transact all business for his supposed 
brother, on the plea that the Istter was 
strangely changed, owing to grief at the 
loss of his wife, added to an attack of yel- 
low-fever. 

“W ben all had been dune to enable them 
to carry out this nefarious scheme, John 
Chariford went back to England al@ne, re- 
turning some months later to fetch home, 
as was believed, his suffering brother. The 
forged will was never disputed. it bad not 


| been expected that the wealthy Mr. Chari- 


tord would bequeath the Court to his cous- 
in John; bat the latter had been much with 
him, and very attentive during his last 111- 
ness; and, after all, the chief family estate 
had been leit to Highard, the expected 


i heir. 
esked if you can refute it in any particutar, 


“In place of the tive thousand pounds 
which would have received by the real 
will, the one fraudulently drawn up in the 
West Indies gave John Chariford the fine 
estate calied the Court. 

“Unfortanately for him, he had to take 
me into the in; and 1 have always 
coat him dear. be sure that was not the 
case just at first. I received the husb- 





monéy, went to Oregon, and prospered, 
Woald that [ had stayed there! y ought to 
have explained that,contrary to all expecta- 
tions, [ recovered from my illness; John 
Chariford hed thought that I should never 
live to tell the tale of bis dishonesty. 
“Some ela - i never dreamed 
that the forged will had conferred more 
than a moderately bandsoine incorme and a 


| @ounfortable dwelling on each of the half- 


brothers. 
taka. 


“Chariford House was a mansion with a 
park and bundreds of acres of land 


Chance revealed to me my mis- 


residence only second to Chariford House. 
The man who told me this came trom the 
neighborhood, and knew how high the 

parifords ran ked t ' ty | was 


alwavein want " the we 
® wealtt arifords caine a 


a time when my¥ } s we 
resolved to g 
seif. 

“| went, I reconnoitred for myself, and 


e very a 
England and see for my 


then communicated with both my former | 
‘ friends. Neither of them, I imagine, bas | 
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at- | 
tached to it; the Court was a handsome | 














“He was very unwilling to comply, 
he did take me to the »ouses of one or two 
London sequaintances ; and it was in this 


wa witig Tmo, in bie abawoon, leap 


mean- 
while holding the opinion that tne large 
fortune I was some day to inherit would be 
spent in benefiting bumanity. 

“For reasons of my own, reasons not re- 
ferable to my business with the Charifords, 
I desired to make it appear to certain of my 
acquaintances that my meeting with Filton 
to arrange about the money he wasto give 
me was to take piace at Frankfort; and I 
directed him to set out ostensibly for that 
place, to travel half-way, and then to re- 
tarn as quickly as he could and confer with 
me by the pool in Jobn Chariford’s 


grounds. 

“From that day nothing went well with 
me. It seems tbat Miss Mabel Chariford 
witnessed first my meeting with the man 
whom she believed to be her father, and 
then immediately aflerwards my meeti 
with ber sister. As for Filton, be put o 

ying me the full sum 1 demanded ; and 

still think, though it is mere conjecture, 
that be meditated evading it by dealing 
with me sumw-rily. 

“I pocketed ten thousand pounds; the 
rest of the money that I was to have from 
him be undertook to remit to America 
within three months. He made me sign a 

per incriminati myself which he 
aogined would give him a hold over 
me. 

“His reason for making it appear that 
Miss Mabel Chariford had lost her senses is 
patent enough, she bad witnessed another 
meeting between him and me, and beard 
words which induced her to break off her 
contemplated marriage with Lord Wyn- 
more. 

“To screen himself, it was necessary to 
assign a motive for hercondact; he there- 
fore treated her as if sbe were mentally 
afflicted, even her own sisters believed her 
to be so. Her brother, Mr. Dick Charltord, 
desi red to see her, but he was removed by 
fraud. 

“There are people now living in Jamaica 
who would remember Filton, and help to 
corroborate my statement. I have also 
some ietters which he wrote to me when I 
was at Boulogne and other places, or which 
he sent to John oo Most of his let- 
ters however he got back again, ni 
that I should bring them with =e the 
night I met him at the pool. 

“He did ultimately get them, but not be- 
fore Mr. Dick Charlford had seen and read 
them, for I thrust those 1 meant him to 
have into a small box, and, not seeing him 
when I first got to the pool, I hid it under 
some dock-leaves. By a strange fatality 
Miss Mabel Ubaritord found this box and 
carried it away, imagining it to oontain 
some flies for fishing which her brother had 
left by the pool and hidden in order that 
his uncle might not discover it. 

**] wished to make capital out ofthe blind 
aflection for myself which I had awakened 
in Caroiine Charlford, and would fain have 
married her secretly, and taken her with 
me to America, by which means I[ should 
have become possessed of a willing slave, a 
valuable auxiliary in some plans I had set 
on foot, and bave been master of her for- 
tune, a handsome addition to the fifteen 
thousand 1 was to receive as bush-money. 
But 1 have a second wife still living ; and 
therefore I meant to have gcne through a 
inake-believe marriage, which would 
bably have given me control of Miss Cnarl- 
ford’s fortune. 

Pte hopes are — for ne, a man 
m w to necessity. y daughter, for 
whose sake I first was guilty of crime, is 
dead; I have now nothing to look forward 
to; and, in consideration of this ample and 
tree confession, which will esta Mr, 
Dick Chariford jn bis rights, and tree him 
and his sisters from the irksoine contro! of 
® villain, I trust that I may escape legal 
punishment, and be er menpeaey to return to 
Oregon, my passage being paid for me. 
“Sigaed, in the presence of witnesses, 

“Horace Lane.” 


the time occupied by the reading of this 
confession 

As the lawyer ceased © Stagrered to his 

4 etre . ' his hand t reai a : 
ar “4 
inwariiv they Of06G a hiw his 

rigid ashen face and fixed eyes form Dg a 

“ure of despair. 


“Suppose I were to sign a confeasion su 
borting what Lane has stated,”” he said, S 
& voice hoarse and grating, as if he uttered 
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business, it would have been taken out of 
r ” . 
They talked a little longer, and then re 
turned to the room where Filton sat with 
folded arcs and fixed gaze, under the eyes 
of those who had charge of him. 
“Weagreeto your terma. Write your 
avowal, and w= will read and attest it; then 


Bat Dick is not thinki of breaking 
hearts, but of healing one which has been 
sorely wounded—that of his sister Caroline, 


who has been during the past six months 
traveling abroad with Gray. 

Lord and Lady spent 
much of theirtime at C House ; 


watching at the hall door, 
Beila—tall, pretty girle—beside him. 


you 

whispers Mab tenderly when thetwo girls 
are ene tagather resting 
dirner. e have ransacked the gardens 
and hot-bouses to make your rooms cbeer- 
ful ; and you must ise me and Neville 
t directly we get back 


Caroline bursts into tears, throwing ber 
armns round her sister’s neck. 

“How good you all are to me!” she say® 
“Oh, Mab, there is one thing that I have 
never disclosed to you. I shail siwsy® 
hink that that dreadful man Lane we & 
vember of some secret society, and that 6 
box he gave me to take to London ws! i 
tended to.do some fearful entechiot, © ae 
' j rbha 
Ip some public duilding pe 4 Bat can 

w 


| fro ” 
Filton had sat with his bead bent down | aeeiinn tat 


| and his arms crossed during the whole of | 


I was to be the unconscious 


me, be 


, with 
him that, when he reasoned light 


brought me to see things in the falze 
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rew overthem? Has anything ever 
— heard of bim, Mab ?’’ 

“Ob, my dear Caroline,” answers Mab, 
“] bad not meant to tell you on this first 
day of your bome-coming, bat I see 1 must. 
There 9 news, greTron news of that man! 
He was at in New York three months 
ago,and four other men with him, Branley, 
Froyle, Joyne, and Bushel, on a charge of 
being impheated in « design to biow up 
various buildings. Papers were found on 
them all signed ‘Revenge, if not success!’ 
Oh, Cee, Fe remember where Dick 
and I first those words,also the names 
ot the men arrested? It was on that 
paper which we picked up in the boat, and 
which so puzzied us. All is explained 

ow.” 

: «Can I ever forgive myself?” murmurs 
Caroline, a8 she. sobs broken-heartedly iu 
Mab’s arms. 

“For our sakes you must, dearest. Cau 
we be happy while you grieve ?”’ is the lov- 
ing answer. 

There 1s # sweet secret hope in Mab’s 
heart that some one who loves Caroline 
even better than she herself Joes may in 
time cause her not only to forget, but to be 


nappy. 

“js uncle John any beiter?”? asks Caro- 
line presently. 

“No; there is but one opinion now of his 
case. Hewill remain insane for the rest of 
bis life,” says Mavel, with a sigh. Then 
she adds in gentie tones, “Filton has writ- 
ten a somewhat penitent letter from New 
Zealand, He says be is working asa navvy 
iu order to earn bread.”’ 

“Oh, Mab, darling sister,’’ cries Caroline, 
“from this time I will try only to make you 
all bappy!”’ 

It is a joyful reunion at Chariford House 
this evening, and more than once Caroline 
laughs brightly at some gay speech of Ne- 
ville’s. 

She has left tortuous paths behind her— 
happiness is possible now. 


» * - * ” * 


“Come and look at the stars, bow bright 
they are to-night!’’ whispers Neville to 
Mabel, sottly possessing himself of her 
hand, asthe party rise from table and are 
crossing the large hall. 

The lovers linger a moment or two be- 
bind the others, and Negille adde very 
fondly— 

“This day next week we shall see the 
stars together on the shores of the Moditer- 
ranean,and you will be—rapturous thought 
—iny wife!’’ 

Something of heavenly beauty irradiates 
Mab’s face as she responds to his words— 

“Here or thers, what matters it to me 
now, Neville? 


** *For where thou art is home to me, 
And home without thee cannot be!’ ’’ 
|THE END.] 


The Woman of Paris. 


BY E. 8. 8. 











ing of nerves, a wonderful bit of arti- 
fice, a product of the so-called highest 
civilization. 

Sbe belongs to all classes; she may be a 
grisette or she may be a grande dame. 

Tbe Parisienne lives in a whirlwind. 
Eager for amusement, greedy of sensation, 
the one unforgivable sin, the one insup- 
portable circumstance of life is dulness; 
graceful, febrile, intelligent, superficial, 
alive to her finger-tips, she is always on the 
inove—coming, going, here, there, every- 
wbere—she bas solved in her person the 
problein of perpetual motion. 

She reads little, she studies less; but she 
observes everything, she participates in 
everything. 

‘She is not exactly pretty; but she is 
piquante, dainty, distinguished in her air. 
A suggestion of mutinous coquetry marks 
her bearing. 

Her talk is animated and incisive ; her 
gestures eloquent. 

She mingies ber topics with a light hand, 
“u1xes philosophy with chiffons, polities 
with fashions, 

‘She basa clear crescendo voice, a gay 
Vibrating laugh. Her costumes are always 
beautifally harmonious, apt for every occa- 
sion, and sufficientiy varied wo suggest 
i view of existence to be a masque- 
rade, 

Her home, be it a single room, an apart- 
ment, or a chateau, is always cared for in 
every detail of its arrangement ard be- 
comes a characteristic background to her 
own personality. 

Her impulse, in one word, is to make 
her life artistic, vivid, and emotional. 

The Parisienne is alert from the moment 
she awakes. It she takes her chocolate and 
bot roll in bed, she glances over the Figaro 
as she takes this early meal. 

Its columns bring ali Paris to her bedside 
—its fetes and its charities ; its scandals «nd 
occu pations—she does not want more, Ouat- 
side of Paris nothing exists for ber. In 
Paris, she holds you live; elsewhere you 
Vezetate, 

The fashionable Parisienne has taken of 

ate to sports; and horsemanship isa ftavo- 


T's Parisienne is a distinct type—a be- 


rite taste. 
It ischic to be a connoisseur in horses, to 
i their points, their diseases, etc., with 
S isthe Hy = Park of Paris 
1 66 Ges Acacias its Rutten Row 
ihe Bois has its three periods every day. 


rene rides there in the fresh morning, 
_ ives there in the late afternoon just be- 
Pay dinner, abandons it in the evening 
>that section of humanity that is not 


itself, 
Not uatrequently the morning is devoted 
to practicing other sports, tor society is 


somewhat mad just now after such exer- 
cises, and not a few fashionable ladies fence 
in the most bewitching and appropriate 
costume, using the foil with dexterity, 
Alter these physical exercises comes a 
subetantial meal, served at eleven, or more 
— at noon. 
e nue quickly despatches this 
beautifully served nnd euoked repast, bur- 
riedly drinks a glass or two of wine, and is 
soon ready to dress for ber afternoon’s eam- 


re are a thousand things to be done 
before five o’clock, when a universal tea- 
drinking takes place, shopping - at the 
Louvre or at some other emporium of love- 
ly things. seeing = a oe ngrenp 
an e, ng a ty bali, or a 
bazar, sabeesding tor some private theatri- 
cals, practicing with a celebrated actress to 
sing with chic in a concert given for the 
poor. 

Taking an active share in the pretty pom 
Vanity Fair keeps going in the oe Ao of 
charity, takes up a large part of the Paris- 
ienne’s time, 

On sale days atthe Hotel Drouot, every 
Parisienne with any reputation for taste in 
art and trifies may be seen examining, dis- 
cussing, criticising, speaking a nical 


— 
he Parisienne’s fad is to collect curios, 
tw see pictures, to talk art. 

She haunts the studios; she never misses 
a private view; she patronises painters; she 
uses the studio slang; she adores Japanese 
art; she is a connoisseur in bric-a-brac, in 
buhl, in china; she collecta everything ; 
her home is a medley of rare, quaint, 2"4 
beautiful bizarre objects, 

This zea! for acquiring and surroundin 
herself with trifies animates every class o 
Parisienne. 

The Parisienne drinks tea, either at her 
own house or at a friend’s house, ai five 
o’clock. Her weekly “‘at home” is the ren- 
dezvous for her set. 

The etiquette that orders this gathering is 
stringent,as is that which rules every detail 
of ber social code, 

An informal five o’clock tea is set in the 
drawing-room. The hcestess, who is dressed 
with elegance, but who wears no jewels,dis- 
penses the beverage to her guests, 

It is obligatory for the lady of the house 
to keepon her gloves during the after- 
noon, 

At nore e!aborate five o’clock teas, the 
refreshments are served at a buffet in the 
dining-room. 

These “at homes’’ are considered the 
grand opportunities offered daily to men 
aod women %o meet for the display of those 
powers of conversation which the French, 
at one time, pusbed to a fine art. 

After tea comes the drive in the “Bois ;’’ 
then home to dress for dinner. After din- 
ner, if it be a Tuesday, there is the 
“Francais” to attend. 

Every Parisienne of note is in ber pox or 
stall on Tuesday nights at the classic 
theatre. 

Some of the papers publish plans of the 
bouse at the beginning of the season, #0 
that all may know the exact whereabouts 
of the seats belonging to the fair patronesses 
of dramatic art. 

Another absolute necessity of the fash- 
ionable lady’s life is her attendance at first 
nights. 

The theatre enters largely into the com- 
position of that brilliant whirlwind which 
forms the Parisienne’s days. 

After the theatre the balls, the evening 
receptions, and then the day is considerod 
over. The morrow begins all over 
again. 

Thus the Parisienne lives for three parts 
of the year. 

When August comes she transports her- 
self and her wonderful toilettes to the sea- 
side; appears on the beach at Trouville, 
Deauville, Dieppe, in the freshest, most 
nautical fashions. 

She bathes, swims, dives; she assists at 
races; she carries to the sea-side all the ani- 
ination of Parisian existence. 

Towards the middie of September she is 
in thecountry. Her country-house life is, 
perhaps, the most picturesque and vivid 
part of her existence. 

The grape harvest gives opportunities for 
a display of rustic and seigniorial festivi- 
ties all through France, and the ladies tell 
in force on sucb occasions, > 

It is the prettiest masquerade; the most 
countrified toilettes, the most rural tastes, 
become the order of the day. 

Laborers are entertained by the land- 
lords; and pastoral fetes vary the round of 
the hunting parties, and sports of every de- 
seripiion, that fill the day, as dancing aod 
comedy-playing enliven the night. 

The Parisienne has taken to inuch shoot- 
ing of late, and, gun in hand, she goes out 
to slay, in the early morning, the pretty 
denizens of the woods and forests. 

We have purposely contined ourse)] ves to 
the typical Parisienne, and have left our- 
selves but little space to indicate the more 
serious social influence some French women 
wield in their country. 

Illustrious men still deligit to place 
themselves under the tutelage of accom- 
plished and charming women, and the 





| Frenchwoman still continues to be the 
most perfect type cf the hostess. 

Her saion is her best vantage-ground, for 

= Res erstands - : . ss ‘ 

, ers socia 

=)! ass na ~ ewhbat austere 

an 13 of the upper ten are headed by that 

'of Mme. la Duchesse de tcobefoucaald 


| Bisaccia, who,according to the Monarchists, 
| is the greatest lady in Franee next to the 
Comtesse de Paris. 





The widowed young Duchesse de Lu 
who has turned the family estate of Bam. 
pierre into asortof mausoleum dedicated 
to her husband’s » is the brililant 
and artistic leader of a salon in Paris and in 
Cannes, 

Beautiful girle always surround the 
hostess, and artists mingle with the aristo- 
cracy. 

Among these drawing-rooms of upper 
class must be mentioned that of Mme. de 
la Ferronaye, who is no devoted to antique 
customs that her domestics employ forimu- 
jas of address in use in the days of Louis 
XIV.,while at ber balls are danced the old- 
fashioned dances in vogue among courtly 
beauties 200 years ago. 

The political salons are of various colors; 


the Bonapartists are ed over by ladies 
who were notabilities at Compiegne and 
the Tuileries, 


Of these, that of the Princesse Mathilde 
ia the most reinarkable, 

Her Sunday “‘at homes” are anything but 
political, however, and are famous in ocon- 
temporary Paris as reunions where all the 
wits assem bie. 

Mine, Adam’s salon is the leading Re- 
publican social reunion. Gambetta, who 
ack nowled the influence of women, 
wasthe habitue of thin fascinating lady's 
coterie. 

But the brilliant editress of Nouvelle Re- 
vue overshot'her mark, and in seeking to 
be a political power, turned her salon into 
a noisy and crowded meeting-place where 
all Paris assembled. 

At the head of the literary and academic 
salons are those of Mme. Renan, the wife of 
the celebrated professor, and of Mine. Au- 
bernon, an autboress of some distinction, 
who better than any one, it in said,in Paris, 
understands the art of leading talk,and that 
of making conversation a noble pastime,.° 
A group of literary ladies who have earnea 
the soubriquet of ‘“‘Carolines,” being the 
ardent disciples of the bland and eloquent 
Professor Uaro, hold literary salons. There 
are also musical salons, and refined Bohe- 
mian salons, to which the title of admission 
is the possession of wit or talent, and the 
doors of which are shut upon financiers 
and dullards. 


SO  — —  — 


A TENDER SUBJECT.—The story runs 
that kissing was introduced into England 
by Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, the 
Saxon. Ata banquet which was Sven by 
the British monarch in honor of bis allies, 
the princess, after pressing the brimming 
beaker to her Ips, saluted the astonished 
and delighted a with a little kiss, 
alter the manner of her own people. So 
woll did the kiss thrive in the genial cli- 
mate of England that it gradually grew 
into an everyday enjoyment, and the Eng- 
lisb soon became celebrated far and near as 
a kissing people. 

In fact, so far had their celebrity spread 
in this respect that, when Cavendish, the 
biographer of the great “child of honor, 
Cardinal Wolsey,” visited a French noble- 
man at bis chateau, the lady of the house, 
on entering the room with her train of at- 
tendant maidens, for the purpose of we!- 
coming the guest of her husband, thus ac- 
costed him: ‘“Forasmuch as you be an 
Englishinan, whose custoin it in your 
country to kiss all Jadies and gentlewomen 
without offence, and although it be not so 
in this realm, yet will 1 be so bold as to 
kiss you, and so shall all my maidens.” 
Whereupon the rafters of the chateau rang 
again with the beartiness of the osculation, 
no doubt to the great satisfaction of the fair 
chatelaine herself, her many and merry 
maidens, and above all to the inodest Cav- 
endish. 

In the reign of Edward IV. a guest was 
expected on his arrival, and also on his de- 
parture, to salute not only his nostess, Lut 
all the ladies of the family. In fact, no oc- 
casion for bestowing a kiss was lost, and 
Shakspeare inakes biuff King Hal say at 
Wolsey’s ban4uet at Hampton Court Palace 
atter he had danced with Anne Boleyn, “I 
were unmannerly to take you out and not 
to kiss you.”’ 

Froin England kissing found its way 
here, though it is to be regretted, remarks 
a contemporary, that the fathers of the 
country were altogether too Puritanical to 
give the pastime full swing. it was to be 
done decorously and in order, and woe be- 
tide the loving busband who dared to in- 
vade the sanctity of the Sabbath by kissing 
his wife on that day. 

To such a degree had the practice of kiss- 
ing attained in England that ladies were 
accustoined to use Kissing com fits,com posed 
of ambergris and other ingredients, for the 

urpose of sweetening their breath. These, 
beyoad all question, were the forerunners 
of the cachous and other objectionable 
things with which the ladies of the present 
day taint their breath. “Their breaths with 
sweetinests tainted are,’’ says Mercutio. 

When Whitelocke was the ainbassador of 
Oliver Croinwell to the court of Ubristina 
of Sweden, the queen one day, sccom- 

nied by her ladies, dined with bim, and 

ajesty, nothing loth, perhaps, for a lesson, 
commanded the ainbassador to teach her 
suite the English mode of salutation. 
W hitelocke fell to work at his pleasing task 
iminediately, and, after a few ‘coy and 


Scientific and Useful, 


Rust on MrtaLs—Boiled linseed-oll 
will keep polished metals from rusting if 
it is allowed to dry on them. 

BELTSs.—Clean and oll leather belts with- 
out taking them off their pulleys. If taken 
off, they will shrink; then a piece must be 
ce into them and removed again after the 

it bas run a few days. 

DRILLs.—A Carson mint employe has 
discovered that drill points heated to a 
cherry red and tempered by being driven 
into a bar of lead will bore through the 
hardest steel or plate-giass without percep- 
tibly blunting. 

W AISTLESs.-Melodious-sounding electric 
whistles are a novelty, and are said to be 
taking the place of electric bells in France, 
The whistle is made by fitting a smal 
brass tube with suitable apertures so that 
it opens against the spring of a suitably 
formed communicator, 

CLRANING CLOTH, gETC.—To cleanse 
spots from broadcloth or woollen goods 
take half an ounce each of glycerine, 
alcohol and sulphuric ether, two ounces of 
aquaammonia, half anounce of powdered 
castile soap, and add water enough to make 
one quart of the mixture. Use with brush 
or sponge and rinse with pure water. 


METAL FOR Booksinpino.—Metal is 
now being substituted for cardboard in 
bookbinding. It consists in the useof thin 
shvet-metal for covers. The metal is 
specially prepared, and the cover may be 
bent and straightened again without per- 
cone damage. It may, in fact, be safely 
su ese to such treatment as would 
destroy ordinary covers. The metal is 
covered with the leather usually employed 
in bookbinding, and the finished book 
presents no difference in appearance except 
in the greater thinness of the cover. 


To Cur HoLes tn Giass.—dHoles in 
plate or window glass may be cut with a 
diamond by making a disk of wood and 
using it as a guide to the diamond. It 
requires a delicate touch to make the first 
cut so that a crack will not start outwardly 
therefrom; but, when properly cut, so that 
the crack can be seen all around the yee 
the glass can be gently tapped with a smal 
— of wood directly under the cut, when 

he fracture will run through the glass and 
tollow the tapping all around the circle. 
When the separation is complete, the centre 
may be gently pushed out. If it should 
appear to be interlocked or dovetailed, a 
few cuts across the centre will enable it to 
be taken out in pieces, 

— ee ae 


Farm and lbarden. 


| 








_—— —— 


THe MAaNnoeER.—If the manger or feed- 
box in stables be so foul as to emit a sour 
smell from any cause,it should be carefully 
cleansed and washed with a solution of 
soda or potash until perfectly sweet again. 


Tue Waunut.—A black walnut tree in 
Michigan lately sold for $215. Nodoubt if 
the young trees were planted in rows forty 
feet apart each way and cultivated they 
would be valuable as a special crop, as 
twenty-five trees could thus be grown on 
one acre. Though late, the returns would 
be sure, and unused land cou!d be profit- 
ably devoted to them. 


Woop AsSHES.—If wood ashes are to be 
applied to the soil they should be kept dry 
until used, and for the reason that their 
constituents are readily soluble in water; 
and no substance, until it Is taken up by 
moisture, is available as plant food. The 
proper application, therefore, of ashes, 
whether leached or unleached, is on the 
surtace. The same is true of air-slaked 
lime. But it is better that these be 
harrowed in. Both ashes and lime have 
the effect to consolidate light, fluffy soils, 
and also to render more open heavy soils 


STABLES.—Nothing will nurify and keep 
astable #o free trom odore as the tree use 
of dry earth, and every one keeping horses 
or cattle will find it pays to keep a heap of 
it at hand, to be used daily. A few shovel- 
fuls of earth scattered over the floor after 
cleaning will render the air of the stables 
or sheds pure and wholesome. The value 
of the season’s manure-pile may be largely 
increased by the free use of such absorbents. 
The strength of the or and liquids 
absorbed is retained,and is the very essence 
of good manure. 


Hinxts.—Marl, half a peck to a bill, is 
highly recommended for blackberry 
bushes. If that cannot be obtained, use 
loam. It is bad for young trees to have 
wheat, oats or clover growing about their 
roots. Keep the ground clean by use of 
the hoe. A new, cheap and etlective insect 
killer is said to be composed of one part 
muriate of potash in one thousand parts 
of water. Kerosene excels for softenin 
and clearing out the gummed and barden 
oil in the boxes of mowers, reapers and 
others farm machinery. 

Useru. TimBpeR.—The Scotch pine, on 
poor but deep sands on the phen) remy oy 
will make useful timber sooner than the 





pretty defences” from his pupils, soon white pine. The white pene was introdu- 

found in them the most apt of scholars, | ced int Germany on large areas about 

ready to carry out his instructions to the | ninety years ago. Growing with great 

letter. . apidit ind yielding astonishing quanti 
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The Rale of Fashion. 

There is no despotism existing on earth 
more watchful or more exacting than Mrs. 
Grundy'’s, the personification of Fash- 
All other forms of government, 
however severe, content themselves with 
prescribing rules for the larger and more 
external affairs of life; they leave the mass 
of their subjects comparatively free from 
interference in thelr own homes and their 
own minor domestic relations But Mrs. 
Grundy, that inexorable potentate, has de- 
vised for us all a method of government 
which never nods and never slumbers 


ivD 


No legislative enactment could ever com. 
pel our women to wear clothes which they 
did not like, or to dress in bonnets which 
they did not think ‘‘so very becoming;’’ 
the sumptuary edicts of Mrs. Grundy, on 
the other hand, force them without appeal 
to array themselves at one time In Inflated 
balloons supported by a solid tramework 
of iron cages, at another to encase them- 
selves in tightly clinging skirts which clog 
the feet and impede the movements, and at 
a third to burden themselves on all their 
ways with five yards of dangling train be. 
hind, which seems to-be provided, like the 
coat-tails at Donnybrook, on purpose for 
somebody else to tread upon. Statutes 
would be powerless to eflect as much; Mrs. 
Grundy wills it, and ten thousand knees 
bow down at once obediently before her. 

And who, after all, is this mighty Mrs. 
Grandy? What is the royal descent of 
this potent sovereign lady? We know 
who she is and where she comes from; we 
can trace her pedigree back, without a 
doubt, to its primitive and demonstrable 
insignificance. She is just the neighbor. 
ing farmer's wite in the play of ‘Speed the 
Plough;’’ and the good dame next-door at 
every reverse of fortune, for good or for 
evil, exclaims to her husband in dire alarm, 
“But what will Mrs. Grundy say?” with 
the usual reiteration of a theatrical catch- 
word. 


The phrase caught the popular faucy 
when the farce first appeared, and “But 
what will Mrs. Grundy say?’ became at 
once a stock quotation, applicable to all 
possible circumstances of life. 

The world saw at once, with its usual 
acuteness, that each of us has his Mrs. 
Grundy; and not one Mrs. Grundy alone, 
but an infinite collection of potential Mrs. 
Grundys, all perpetually eyeing us and 
“pying us with inexorable eyes and wag. 
ging tongues to noise abroad at once our 
smallest peccadilloes. 

It is not without reason too, we fancy, 
that Mrs. Grundy has been envisaged by 
the popular imagination as a feminine 


rather than a masculine potentate. No- 
body cares about Mr. Grundy—nobody 
ever asks what he will say, or inquires his 
a views rea 5 any 
mpiate " ‘ : ( M 
world for this matter, and Mrs 


Grundy, 
his wife, reigns supreme in her own 
of law and morals. 


Mrs. Grandy seldom objects to slander, 


domain 
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| to scandal, to unkind gossip, to selfishness, 


to self-indulgence, to reckless extravagance, 
to the cruel and heartless treatment of wo- 
| men. Ask her with an insinuating smile 
to backbite her friends, and she will 
| promptly accede to your polite request; 


~ | but invite her to clean her own shoes and 
| she will suspect you of being an eseaped 


lunatic. 

Is it not curious that most people would 
rather commit a serious crime than wheel a 
bundle of clothes for the laundress down 
the middle of the Maia street? Mrs. Grundy 
has settled that moral delinquencies count 
for very little comparatively, but that er- 
rore as to the use of fish-knives or napkins, 
of courtesy titles or distinctions, of certain 
words and terms aud phrases, are quite un- 
pardonable. To {ll-treat your wife or to 
cheat your grocer does not greatly matter 
to her court of conscience; but to make & 
eociety mistake is to mark oneself at once 
as unworthy of Mrs. Grundy’s high esteem 
or consideration. Truly a wonderful and 
punctilious old Jady! How long will ber 
supremacy remain unshaken? 

— < e— 

A QUESTION seems 4 simple and inno- 
cent thing, yet it may often be a real in- 
strnment of persecution on a small scale. 
It may put a man into a position in which 
he must choose either to disclose what he 
would prefer to keep to himself, or refuse 
to answer and accept whatever unpleasant 
results may ensue from such refusal. Every 
thoughttul person who wishes to do as he 
would be done by will abstain from plac- 
ing another in such a dilemma. Al! good 
conversation demands careful consideration 
of the feelings of others. Where there is 
the least suspicion that certain subjects 
may be unpleasant or certain inquiries un- 
welcome, no pains should be spared to 
avoid them. Of course this applies chiefly 
to genera] or friendly conversation. There 
are doubtless cases where duty compels in- 
vestigation at whatever expense of feeling, 
but these are few and exceptional Flip- 
pant and thoughtless curiosity has no such 
motiv: to excuse it. 


A PERFECTLY balanced character is 
seldom found. Each virtue seems to have 
its offsetting foible. Amiability is apt to be 
allied with weakness ; a vigorous pushing 
character is often impulsive, harsh, and un- 
just. A reflective mind is slow to act; a 
prompt mind is often wrong. So through 
all the elementary characters. All the 
qualities that go to make upa perfect moral 
nature rarely appear in one person. The 
physical and intellectual do not always 
evenly balance. There are those posscssed 
of stronger moral than mental nature. They 
constitute the spasmedic, impulsive ele- 
ment in society. There are others whose 
intellects so absolutely contro] their moral 
nature that nothing is admitted that cannot 
be reasoned out satisfactorily. There are 
persons whose strong animal natures, domi- 
nate all else ; both mind and spirit are sub- 
servient. To regulate all these parts so as 
to attain a fair degree of equality is the 
right step toward securing what may be 
called balance in character. 


_—_—_—- 


A LARGE proportion of the unhappiness, 
the ignorance, the loss of property, and 
even the loss of lite that is endured in the 
world is to be directly traced to the hurry 
and drive which characterize so much of 
the labor performed. The chief motives 
that lead men to this practice are the ambi- 
tion to accomplish impossibilities and the 
desire to make up tor lost time. Industrious 
people who lack judgment and forethought 
often undertake more than they can do, and 
in trying to resist the inevitable they come 
to grief. On the other hand, the idle or 
self-indulgent, conscious of having wasted 
or misappropriated hours that should have 
been consecrated to labor, try to subvert 
nature’s inexorable law by hurried efforts 
in the remnant of time left to them. Only 
stern experience can teach them that al! 
such hopes are vain, that each hour has its 


it is lost tor ever 





ERE sa Wa @ 6 
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It may all be summed up under the word 
‘flattery,’’ though the motives which 


prompt it are various, 
dealt out with the conscious intention of 


Sometimes it is | 


| 


producing such an influence as will sub- 
serve the flatterer’s purposes and interests. 
Simple and undiscriminating people, capti- 
vated by these appeals to their vanity, fall 
an easy prey to the snares thus laid for 
them, and become willing tools in the 
bands of the selfish and unscrupulous. 
With such counterfeit coin are votes and 
offices bought, wrong-doing of every kind 
bargained for, and often the utmost misery 
and ruin of mind and body consummated. 
This is at once the very worst and the very 
meanest use to which praise can be put. 

THERE are two ways of treating every 
subject and of following every pursuit—the 
one by upholding the great underlying 
principle involved, or the truth for which 
all efforts are to be made; the other by 
aiming directly at the practical becefits 
which it is hoped such efforts wil) gain for 
the individual or for society. The one deals 
with abstract conceptions of right, of duty, 
of truth; the other with practical and 
limited ideas of definite results. The one 
takes a large view and has a far-reaching 
aim ; the other is of necessity narrower and 
more immediate. Both of these purposes 
should as far as possible be united in every 
intelligent pursuit ; but it makes # great 
deal of difference which has the first and 
which the second place. 


Most of us can be rendered very un- 
happy by unkindness, the loss, the faults, 
even the coldness of those we love; but it 
is certainly true that no one was ever yet 
made utterly miserable except by himself. 
Marcus Aurelius wisely tells us to ‘‘remem- 
ber on every occasion which leads thee to 
vexation to apply this principle—that this 
is not a misfortune, but that to bear it no- 
bly is good fortune;’’ and he elsewhere ob- 
serves that ‘‘we suffer much more from the 
anger and vexation which we allow acts 
to rouse in us than we do from the acts 
themselves at which we are angry and 
vexed.”’ 

THE path of truth is a plain and safe 
path; that of falsehood is a perplexing 
maze. After the first departure from sin- 
cerity it is not in your power to stop. One 
artifice unavoidably leads on to another, 
till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth in- 
creases, you are left entangled in your own 
snare. 

We have certain work to do for our 
heads, and that is to be done strenuously; 
other work to do for our delight, and that 
is to be done heartily ; neither is it to be 
done by halves or shifts, but with a wili ; 
and what is not worth this effort is not to 
be done at all. 


LEARN from the earliest days to inure 
your principles against the perils of ridi- 
cule; you ean no more exercise your reason 
if you live in the constant dread of laughter, 
than you can enjoy your lite if you are in 
the constant terror of death. 





A @nEaT deal of virtue—at least of the 
outward appearance of it—is not so much 
from any fixed principle, as tne terror of 
what the world will say, and the liberty it 
will take upon the occasions we shal) give. 

Since nothing below man can so think, 
man in being thoughtless must needs {all 
below himseM. And that, to be sure, such 


most precious time. 


TE greatest luxury of riches is that 
they enable you to escape so much good 
advice. The rich are always advising the 
poor; but the poor seldom venture to re. 
turn the compliment. 


_A Goon temper and an obliging disposi- 
tion, when combined with honesty and in. 


do, as are unconcerned in the use of their 


The’ World’s Happenings, _ 


Boston has a kindergarten for the blind. 


‘Bike”’ is now the recognized term {or 
bieyele. 

Huron, Dakota, has organized a ‘‘Homely 
Mans Olub.’* 

To kill a dove isasign of death to the 
negroes of Louisiana. 

One of the attractions in a St, Louis dime 
museum is 2 tattooed hog. 


The flesh of rattlesnake when cooked is 
as white as milk and very delicate. 


A fifth wheel, for use on light vehicles, 
has been invented by a Keokuk, lowa, man. 


A Pennsylvania magistrate who had 
anited 7,000 couples in marriage died recently. 


A vineyardist in Napa Valley, Cal., has 
committed suicide by jumping intoa cask of wine, 

Count de la Carsetery, a member of an 
old French nobie family, has been arrested for pick. 
ing pockets io Paris. 


It the natives of the Friendly Islands 
suffer from a spreading ulceration they have the 
Umb cut off with a sharp sbell. 

In Washington last week a prisoner 
passed off a counterfeit dollar on a police magistrate 
in payment of the fine imposed. 

Ao Arkansas man made sa bullet out of 
& piece of plug tobaceo and shot it through the body 
of a wildcat. The anima! died. 

The Joss of life in India from wild beasts 
andenakes is still enormous; 11,833 persons were 
killed in Bengal alone during 1885-86, 

A bill has passed both branches of the 
Connecticut Legisiature providing for the permanent 
incarceration of incorrigible criminals, 

A Topeka woman made $1,400 recently 
without leaving the kitchen. She invented an egg- 
beater, and sold the idea for that amount. 


A bill prohibiting the taking on of more 
passengers than seate can be provided for on the 
street cars of New York, is before the legislature at 
Albany. 

Martin Collins is a 93-year-old cobbler 
who works at bis trade every day in East Boston. 
He is saidto work without spectacles and to enjoy 
robust health. 

Two colored ladies managed to call out 
the Atlantic City fre department the other evening 
by indulging in a fight, with lighted coal oil lamps 
as the weapons. 

Wher the time came for Theodore Baker 
to let the sheriff of Las Vegas koow that he was 
ready to be hanged he said: ‘‘Let her go, Gallagher, *’ 
and died without a struggle. 

A young lady who was bitten in the arm 
some weeks ago by a rat on a plantation in Porto 
Rico has since died at the College Hospital, in New 
London, Conn., from blood poisoning. 

The invention of the war cycle, a veloci- 
pede that carries ten soldiers, is considered so val- 
uable in England that they are to build one for 
2% men, 13 to work the cycle and 13 to ride. 


A police officer in Jersey City, the cham- 
pion runner of the force, has a dog that bas more 


between the latter’s legs and tripping him. 


An attraction at a concert given in & 
church in New York the other night was a ‘*whist- 
ling soloist,’’ a woman whose performances re- 
ceived praise from the newspapers next day. 


The people of Bronson, Mich., draped 
the lampposts in muurning the other night and sus- 
pended paper lanterns from them, because the vii- 
lage authorities say they are too poor to furnish 
street lights. 

Acalf belonging to D. B. Stevens, of 
Cassville, Wis., was pleked from the track bys 
passing trainand carried on the cowcatcher wo & 
point opposite the stable, when it Jamped off, not in 
the least harmed. 


A young farmer in Georgia hires « negro 





to plow, and in order to see that no time is fooled 


| away we rides the mule so as to face the plowmss, 





dustry, are invaluable qualities in every 





pe | one who has his way to make in the world. | 
own mission to fulfil, and that, if once lost, | | 


nl 


GENEROSITY that is self-conscious and 
Caicujaling ceases to be generosity: it is 

Ww ine 10C8 f Ding tor { ‘ 
ara 


NUMBERS are every duy taking more 
pains to be well spoken of than what would 


actually euable them to live so as to de- 
serve It. 


stea £ 








carrying an umbrella over his own head and using ® 
big fan in order to keep cool. 


A proposition has been made in a Lon- 
don paper that the words ‘*‘Way Uut’’ be painted in 
large letters with luminous paint near the exits of 
theatres to xuide the audience in case the lights 
should be suddenly extinguished. 


The mortality of the globe, as given by 
a Continental journalist who bas made the compata- 
tion, is as follows: Per minute, 67; per diem, 97,79, 
and per annum, 35,630,835. Whereas the births are 
36,712,000 per annum, 100,000 per diem, and 7 per 
minute, 


Red seems to be the fashionable color 


| abroad jost now. Along the principal streets and in 


the parks one’s eyes are constantly stung with the 
reflected flashes of the most brilliantcrimson. Crim- 
son sunshades, crimson hats, crimson curtains, 204 
even crimson skirts, flash and flare wherever one’s 
look is tarned. 


A 10-mile railroad running between Hills- 
boro and Chapel Hill, N. C., has a president, three 
vice-presidents, a secretary, an auditor, a genera! 
traffic manager, a general freight agent, ® general 
ticket agent, a parchasing agent, a superintendent 
of motive power, and an assistant general manager 
—thirteer: officers in all. 


Two Boston boys ran away from home 
last week, carrying with them a large sum of money 
andacouple of ferocious-lcoking revolvers. They 
got as far as New York, when a couple of other lads 
took their pistols and money from them. Without 
further desire to louk tor bears or Indians they wer 
eek mood anxious to get back home. Police 

harge f them. 

) Berlin two livery staoie Keepers #! 
»wed to fernish vehicles for the transportation 
persons afflicted with cholera, small-pox, typ5%*. 
measies, diphtheria and scarlet fever, and the police 
authorities procure vehicles upon telegraphic order, 
on application to their respective stations; bat th 
use of any other hired vehicle (inclading horse s0¢ 
cars) in such cases is punishable by ane. 





than once assisted in capturing a fugitive by renuing © 
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WHAT SHALL I SAY? 


BY J. CAS6ELL. 
What shall I ssy? How enuewer this? 
Oh letter, little thing you seem 
To wake me ap from girihoed’s dream 
To thoughts of fall life’s wee and bliss, 
To make the laughing rill a stream! 


Shall I say ‘‘No?** Shall I distrust 
My own heart’s whisperings to-day, 
Aud bear the world’s hard logic say: 

‘*Marry for wealth aad place you must, 
And surely this is not the way?"’ 


Orshall | anewer **Yes?** Pat by 
All doubts, all fears of future woe? 
i will, I will, because I know 

My heart speaks best that makes me cry: 
Llove bim so! I love him so! 





Left to Die. 


BY J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 








Wake 
up! quick, I say, quick P’ 

And, as he spoke, my French part- 
ner, Maxime Bertrand, shook me vigorous- 
ly by the shoulder, bending the while over 
the rough apology for a bed on which ! lay, 
wrapped in my wide mantle of striped, 
many-colored wool, beneath the low roof 
of our tent. 

Very slowly, and with a sort of dull re- 
luctance such as physical exhaustion alone 
can cause, I was awakened from my heavy, 
hard-earned sleep, and became conscious, 
not merely of my partner’s anxiety, but of 
a terrific medley of mingled sounds, in 
which yells of pain or of dismay, hoarse 
shouting, and the trampling of horses’ 
hoofs were blended with the frequent dis- 
charge of firearms. 

I was conscious, too, that even in our 
tent a strange, ruddy light replaced the 
blackness of midnight, while, as I could 
see through the open doorway, there was a 
fierce lurid glare, as of a conflagration. 

“It is the light from the burning camp!’ 
hissed out my partner, excitedly, from be- 
tween his set teeth, as he bent over me. 
“It bas come at last. The Mexicans are 
upon us—Romero and his gang of cut- 
throats. You were right, and yonder poor 
fellows, who laughed your predictions to 
scorn, are now being speared or shot down 
as fast as the mounted brigands can do their 
butcher’s work. All is fire and blood.” 

Yes, it was too true. I realized the situ- 
ation so soon as I had shaken off the torpor 
of excessive fatigue, after my long day’s 
work with pick and spade. 

The Mexican robber chief, Romero—Don 
Juan Romero y Gomez was his boastful 
signature to the highflown letter of menace 
which he had sent to our gold-digging com- 
munity—had at last swooped down, as he 
had threatened, upon Spaniard’s Gulch; 
and plunder and murder were rife in our 
lately slumbering camp. 

Our tent was, luckily, pitched on high 
ground and in an isolated spot, at some 
distance from the bulk of the booths and 
cabins that sheltered our late associates, 
whose cries of pain or of alarm now rang 
in my rudely awakened ears as the cruel 
work of the massacre went on. 

“Can nothing be done?” I asked, grasp- 
ing the revolver that lay beside my rough 
pillow and springing to my feet. “It seems 
unmanly to leave the poor lads at this 
pinch. Can we not——?”’ 

“To fight is Mere madness,’’ eagerly in- 
terrupted my partner; “nor is there any 
chance, Cosmo, since no real resistance is 
made. The enemy are three to one, and 
the surprise is complete. I ran back to 
warn you. If some of the bandits espy us, 
all is lost!’ 

On hands and knees we left the tent, 
crawling in among the bushes and the long, 
rank grass, and keeping as close to theearth 
as possible, to avoid attracting the notice 
of the mounted lancers, whom we could 
see careering about, their ponchos and 
scarves streaming in the mountain breeze, 
and brandishing their spears as they chased 
some flying tugitive from the camp. 

The glare of ruby light almost betrayed 
us as we pressed on, cautiously but swiftly, 
bending low and screening ourselves be- 
hind every available shrub and stone, until 
at last the red glow faded away, and we 
found ourselves amidst thickets of thorny 
scrub, and, following the narrow and peb- 
bly track of a dried-up watercourse, at last 
reached a point some two iniles away, and 
where, among the spurs of the hills, we 
felt ourselves comparatively safe. 

W lid not 


Roce ERFORD, Rutherford! 


dare. however, to kindle a 
mained under tl 

Dg in the sharp, (rosty al 

rst pink streaks of morning tinged thé 


eastern sky. 


| had, until the scorching sun rode high in 


Even then we waited, by the advice of | 


my cautious partner, who had known these 


wild regions of New Mexico longer than I ‘ my own 





the cloudless heavens, before we vontured 
to retrace our steps. 

Our own tent we found, to our surprise, 
standing as we had left it; but no other of 
the hastily reared dwellings of our late 
companions had escaped destruction. The 
tavern—the “Lone Star Hotel,” as its Texan 
proprietor loved to call it, and which was 
by far the biggest building at Spaniard’s 
Gulcl—was a mere mass of glowing embers, 
surrounded by the half-burned remains of 
tents and shanties, by barrels, chests, and 
dead bodies. 

It wasa ghastly sight. 

“Bah! It is quiet enough now,” said my 
Gallic comrade, with a surug of his Parisian 
shoulders. “The robbers have ridden off 
with their booty, and have left nothing 
behind them but the dead.” 

“Ana our fate might have been astheirs,” 
replied I, with a shudder that I could not 
repress. ‘‘Let us see, however, Bertrand, 
if none are left alive to whom we might 
possibly render help.”’ 

Such, however, did not prove to be the 
case. Twenty-three bodies we found ard 
buried in a shallow trench beneath the 
turf of the prairie. Some, doubtless, had 
been entombed heneath the ruins of the 





Dlazing huts, and others had probably 
perished amidst the brake and broken 
ground, in the vain attempt to elude the 
mounted pursuers. It was not without 
sincere sorrow that I recognized the fact 


less as many of them had been, had all 
been ruthlessly slaughtered, and that we 
two were the sole survivors. | 
What was to be done? To remain in our | 
present quarters would be imprudent, since 
atany moment the deserted camp might 
receive a visit from some roving band of | 
Apaches, whom we should be pow erless to | 
repulse. After some consultation, Bertrand 
and I agreed to remove our tent to a site 
on higher ground, some four miles off, 
where, in prospecting, I hal discovered | 
signs of gold even more tempting tvan | 
those in the vicinity of Spaniard’s Gulch. 
The marauders had carried off in their | 
saddle-bags, I need scarcely say, every | 
ounce of gold that could be found in tent 
or cabin, and had rifled the store and scat- | 
tered its contents broadcast, so that clothes, | 
blankets, tinned provisions, kegs of flour , 
and biscuit, maize and bacon str.wed the 
earth. Buffalo robes, wagon harness, 
tools, and crockery and tinwar: lay heaped 
uparound ; also ownerless, The few horses 
and mules that had belonged to t.v diggers » 
had been driven or led away by the Mexi- 
can highwaymen. 
“There is no fear of starvation for many | 


| 
that our late companions, rough and reck- 
| 
| 


weeks to come,” said the Frenchman, | 


pointing to the provisions that lumbered 
the ground; “and we may as well have 
the benefit of all this plenty, as leave it to 
wandering Indians or the wolves of the | 
prairie. At all events, we shall wrong no | 
one by appropriating what reimains.”’ 

“No,” 1 answered, shuddering, for the 
silence of a place recently so full of life and 
bustle weigked upon my spirits; ‘but, 
Bertrand, before we start on our next ven- 
ture we ought to make sure that there is 
no wounded man of our late comrades 
lying in the chapparal, parched and feeble, 
and longing for help.”’ 

‘Have your own way, Rutherford; you 
were always sentimental ; bah!’ was my 
partner’s comment on my phiianthropy ; 
so we searched the bush, and buried three | 
of the dead, speare! in their flight, but 
found no living thing except a frightened | 
mulethat had broken away and gothitched 
amongst the thorns of the mezquite shrubs 
by the red-tasselled back-trappings that had 
been carelessly left on its back. 

This animal did good service for the next | 
four or five days in conveying to our new | 
encampment the food, blankets, buffalo | 
robes, mining tools and spare sackcloth, of | 
which my partner's experience warned 
bim that we should stand in need during | 
a sojourn of which it was impossible to | 
define the duration. 

Wetwo, Maxime Bertrand and Cosmo 
Rutberford, were the only two amongst 
the gold diggers of Spaniard’s Gulch to 
whom the title of gentleman could possibly 
have been conceded—tie only men of edu- 
cation and gentle nurture. Rertrand’s 
antecedents I never thorough! y awertained. 
Boastful talk is apt to mislead, but I am 
sure that he was the son of parents rela- 
tively rich, that he had been fairly well 
taught, and that he had mixed at times in 





the glittering, if dubious, society of the 
Second Empire He was one of those gay 
goo red a s who SW easily W 

he stream, and He ar 4 
well together. 

As for me, 1 was simply 4 younger son, 


on bad terms—partly, but not wholly, from 
fault—with my father and elder 


' those 


brother, and who had come out, like so 
many impoverished cadets ef ancient 
family, to win my way in the new world. 
As yet, I had been fairly fortunate; had 
made money, and saved it; and both Ber- 
trand and I, who neither drank nor gam- 
bled, seemed to be doing well. 

Our new halting-place was within rifie- 
range of the great ravine known as the 
Red Canon, the precipitous sides of which 
would have seemed impregnable to the 
hardiest mountaineer of the Alpine Club, 
and which bore its name in virtue of the 
crimson rocks—of porphyry, as I believe— 
which mingled with serpentine and gneiss 
to build up its formidable ramparta. The 
Red Canon is not very deep, as eompared 
with some of those stupendous chasms, 
like gashes cut by the sword of a giant, 
which seam the face of the far southwest 
of ‘America; but it is waterless, and there- 
fore unfrequented by even the roving 
Indian. 

For five weeks we lived and toiled, with 
fair success, before I followed up the track 
of a milk-white quartz seam, flecked and 
spangled with gold, which widened fan- 
like as it went, and led down, down, down, 
the bushes and thin earth once removed, 
over the steep lip, and down into the giddy 
depths of the Canon. And then, indeed, 
fortune seemed to smile upon us, for we 
had evidently stu.nbled upon a vein of rare 
value, and were growing rapidly rich. 

“This ‘strike,’ as our latecomrades would 
have called it, is as good asa run at bacca- 
rat, or a certain martingale on the black 
and red at Monaco,” my French partner 
would say, rubbing his plump hands to- 
gether, as he chuckled over the daily in- 
creasing weight of the bag that held our 
golden etore, won by the bard strokes of 
my pick. 

I say mine advisedly, because, from the 
first, most of the severer labor had in truth 
been performed by me. I was by far the 
stronger of the two, and so it came about 
that I delved and hewed at earth and rock 
while the Frenchman cooked, and washed 


and sifted, and sorted, bargaining, too, for 


our joint needs shrewdly, but with « gay 
good humor which seems the appanage of 
born on the summer side of the 
Channel. So, descending the Canon by 
means of ladders of tough buffalo hide, 
we traced the vein from ledge to ledge, 
until it joined the great white seam which 
lay beneath. And every day the treasure 


| grew and grew. Clearly the firm of Rath- 


erford and Bertrand was a thriving one. 
Yes, success seemed to be secured. The 
yellow dust, the bright, spangly pepitas, 


'the nuggets, accumulated day by day in 


our growing hoard. And now we began 
to talk cheerily of our plans for the future. 
Of course, Bertrand’s dreams were all of 
the only Paradise to which his materialistic 


_ fancy soared—of bright Paris, with its bou- 
' levards, and cafes, and club life, of Chan- 


tilly and Bullier. Mine were of a welcome 
at the old home, amongst the immemorial 
oaks of the ancient park, whence more 
than one of my ancestors had ridden forth 


' in armor to die in battle against Scot, rebel, 


or the French foe, for our liege lord the 
king. 

It was—I remember well the sultry after- 
noon, when the sun’s glare seemed to hush 
Nature herself, and bird and insect were 
still—mvy turn to go down the cliff. 1 
worked bard, and there were heavy lumps 
of auriferous quartz in the wallet which 
was slung across my shoulders, when, 
weary with toil, I began, by the help of 
the series of ladders, to ascend the steep 
side of the Canon. 

Maxime must have been on the watch, 
for, to my surprise, he scrainbled down 


! from above to a stony shelf where, in 


crevices of the rock, stood wedged the 
two stout wooden pegs to which the top- 
most of the dangling ladders was made 
fast. 

“Any news, Bertrand ? 
wrong? I called out. 

The Frenchman did not at once reply. 
He waited until I was some forty feet or 
so beneath the sielf on which he stood 
secure, and then deliberately knelt down, 
and, bending over the brink, flourished a 
bowie-knife, the bright blade of which 
flashed in the rays of the declining sun. 

“Listen to me, best and most confiding 
of partners,’ he hissed out, in mocking 
accents, while his face assumed a fiendish 
look of spite and triumph; “listen! Did 


Anything 


you think me idiot enough to be content | 


with a paltry half, and be as a retired linen- 
draptr, perhaps, at Autueil or Passy, when 
vorace 


I oul nave ali, @i at the cost of a 
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to your death. So you maj 
lt was a theatrical speech ; and dramatic, 


too, was the flourish of the bright blade of | 





the bowie knife. 

“Bertrand—comrade!f”’ I exclaimed, balt 
incredulous; “what, in the name of-—” 
settee teat the Frenchman, as with 

ife he severed the 

of buffalo hide that bore the wetenn ef be 
ladder. And then ! remember but a vague, 
dreadful sensation of the dizzy fall from 
that great height, the vain effort to clutch 
at an angle of the red rock, and then a 
feeling of surprise as | found myself lying 
in the midst of a tuft of thorny mezquite 
bushes that projected their uncom promising 
thicket from some crevice of the giant cliff 
wall. Stunned and giddy from my fall, I 
was yet, as 1 judged, unharmed, and my 
brain was tolerably clear. 

What had happened I could, by the aid 
of Bertrand’s florid harangue, comprehend 
but too well. My treacherous partner bad 
sent me to mny death to secure for himself 
a double share in our reeent profits 
Doubtless he was watching and listening 
overhead. 

As if nature were in league with my 
forlorn self, a splintered mass of stone de- 
tached itself from the steep face of the cliff, 
and fell, with hollow booming sound, into 
the depths below. I heard the quavering 
laugh of triumph, the hoarse ‘“Good-even- 
ing, both of you!’ uttered in coarse brava- 
do, and then the retiring steps of my false 
friend. 

How long I lay amongst the thorny scrubs 
I never knew. As little could I afterwards 
estimate by what stages, or how, I reached 
the safe earth, at least a hundred and fifty 
feet below the sort of eagle’s nest into 

which |] had providentially fallen. 

Probably the wall-like face of the Red 
Canon was much less precipitous, and more 
plentifully supplied with bushes, saplings, 
and slabs of stone than was the upper part 
of i. At any rate, I found myself alive 
and unburt amidst the jungle and boulders 
below. 

What was to be done? Of course, to 
scale the terrific cliff above me was hope- 
less. There could be no escape, no redresa, 
that wav. ‘ 

Bertrand must be left to thrive on his 
ill-gotten gains as best he might. Well for 
me if I could leave the Red Canon alive! 

But could that ever be? I had spoken 
with old trappers, with veteran hunters, 
whose tales of privation in the wilderness 
should have cheered me; but they did not, 
for I had not their prairie lore, and was of 
European birth; and then, in the Red 
Canon, there was no water. The very 
Indians, the very antelopes, shunned this 
terrible valley. 

By the light of a Mexican moon, broad 
and bright, and silvering the stones, until 
every rough boulder looked like a huge 
heap of frosted metal, I set out on my 
weary march ; and, after short intervals of 
rest, I found myself toiling on, beneath the 
fiery sunshine of the South, through the 
waterless desert. 


Perhaps, if I had been a seasoned rover 
of the Far West wy sufferings would have 
been less, for then I should bave known 
which of the strange-looking gourds and 
eacti that grew wild amongst the rocks, 
slasied with a knife, would have yielded 
a refreshing draught of lymph to my baked 
lips and parched palate. 

As it was, J staggered on for miles and 
miles, enduring the agony of thirst, scorched 
by the sun, and weary with long walking, 
until at last the sight of a roving band of 
Comanches or Apaches, with the prospect 
of alance thrust and a scalping knife to 
finish my career, would have been almost 


welcome. And then, bours afterwards, 
when | was weary and worn and half 
delirious with pain and fatigue, I thought 


that my dulled ears caught the gurgling 
sound of distant water. Yes, it must be 
so. There was the liquid murmur of 4 
stream washing over its pebbly bed. 

The sound lent me strength, as it does to 
the camel, balf dead amidst the yellow 
deserts of Arabia, that scents the brackish 
water of the loneiy spring. I pressed on, 
reeling as 1 walked, and half afraid that l 
was but the sport of the mirage that has 
mocked the eyes of many a dying wan- 
derer. 

But no; it was true. There was a rivulet 
running merrily on from stone to stone. 
But, as I gained its bank, all grew dark, 
and my strength tailed me. 

From that death! y swoon, from that utter 
exhaustion of « jaded frame, my awaken- 
ing was slow and gradoal. 1 was conscious 


of a refreshing, delicious coolness upon my 
fevered brow, as if water were being sprin 
kled upon it, and presently my half-opened 
™ aught sight of a vely gir 
ng over mé. as . 
ston ans 
nat ran cheerily pas r ga.on 


of the Red Canon. 
Could this be a dream? I thought, won 
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deringly, in that desolate 
young and beautiful, with 


ine, speaking wo me in soft, compass 
asoen white her horse stood hard by, 
bis le hitched to the branch of a wild 
agave tree. 

1 could hear the silvery tones, I could 
see the pitying glance of the bright eyes, 
without the power to raise ny enaty | bead 
or to reply. And then I mast nave fainted 
again, for my next memory is of finding 
myself pro up with piliows, and iu 
bed, in the oeute A house of Major Bligh, 
a recent settler in New Mexico, and whose 
thriving ranche and handeowe villa were 
in the neighborhood of the mouth of the 
Red Canon. 

It was to Mise Bligh, Eupbrosyng Bligh, 
as I ntly learned to call her, that I 
owed my life. Had abe not ridden up, on 
ber gailant bay borse, to the pretty, fower- 
decked spot where tbe stream ran past the 
trowning rocks of the Ked Canon—a favor- 
ite resort of bere—I should nave died there, 
sivee my feeble strength was too far spent 
to permit of further exertion. 

As it was, hospitably entertained and 
nursed with teoder care by the kind stran- 
wer frienas into whose merciful bands I bad 
fallen, I lived: and after a severe attack of 
fever, very gradusily recovered my ex- 
bausted vitality. That I soon learned 
love the beautiful girl woo bad saved me 
was natural enough. 

To my great joy, my love was returned. 
Major and Mra. Bligh, who bad formed a 
geod opinion of their youug guest, consent- 
ed to our betrothal, poor as 1 waa, on con- 
dition that the engagement should eadure 
until my worldly circumstances should 
luiprove, 

And there was some talk, since I could 
ride well and was fluent in Spanish, of iny 
becoming a junior partner in the Major's 
cattle ranche, where there were half-wild 
Mexican laborers to be coaxed and man- 
aged, Indian neighbors to propitiate, and a 
quickly-earned profit to be made, 

*KRutberford—listen, my boy! Can this 
be that rascaily partner of yours?’ Major 

Siigh sald one dav, as he skimmed the con- 
tenta of one of his many newspapers :— 
‘The Golden Fleece, 1 seems, frown San 
Franciseo to Havre, took fire off Cape 
Hicorn, a few of those on board being res- 
cued.” Among the listof the lost is the 
name of a passenger—Bertrand. Now, 
’hrinoo would have been a likely port for 
your treacherous Freuchiman to have sailed 
from."’ 

And, indeed, as subsequent inquiries 
proved, such must have been the ending, 
by fire or wave, of iny false comrade, 
Maxime HKertrand. Neither be nor bis 
i\l-aoquired weaith ever touched the French 
shore. And before long came other news 
from the Old World. 

A travei-worn man, wearied and excited 
by the rough incidents of life on the fron- 
tier, suddenly presented himeelf at Major 
Kiigh'’s ranche, as amember of the legal 
firm of Pounee, Pontifex and Short, our 
faintly solicitors for three generations. 

“My lord,” he said, deterentially, “1 
must introduce myveelf under unhappy 
auspices, My name is Short—not that mv 
name much matters, bunible as it is—and 
] was an articied clerk to my esteemed 
principals, Pounce aud Pontifex, ur til, 
sinee your lordship’s departure from Eng- 
land, they generously took me into part- 
nership, As it is, when they said, ‘Hunt 
up Lord Hythe, if he is on the Rocky 
Mountaina, or alae 

*But that is iny brother!’ interrupted I, 
asiy pale face flushed crimson; “and I 
ain only Cosme," 

*“*Bey your pardon, my lord!’ said the 
littie lawyer—Honorable Cosmo Reginald 
Rutberford, second son of our noble client, 
the Earl of Lindore. And, by the death 
of vour lamented brother——”’ 

“Hythe is dead, then. Poor Alfred !— 
but how?" staunmmered I, baif incredulous, 
butetillsorry, There had Seen little syin- 
pathy between my only brother and my- 





kell, and vet we bad been boys together, 
and «memories of early years alinost un- 
inanned me, eat 

“Killed by a fall from his horse in 


Leicestershire!" replied the little lawyer, 
gliiblv; “and, mv lord—I am speaking of 
the Earl now—our valued client, is most 
anxious to see, and, I aim authorized to may, 
to be reconciled to, your lordship, lis nat- 
ura! beir, since the late fatal event. When 
I went Gown, betore starting for America, 
to Castle Lindore, to receive your noble 
father’s instructions, he was pleased to say: 
‘Tell Cosmo, if you please, Mr, Short, that 
notbing could so please iny old eyes as the 


sight of that bright young face of his. I | 


am an old tan now, and he won't have 
very long to wait for his coronet; but I was 
‘isiaken as to Cosmo, and you may tell 
hia oO, . 
back to me.’”’ 

“You never told me, Cosimo," said Major 
Bligh good-naturealy, as he came across 
and patied me on the shoulder, ‘that you 
were so great a grandee in your own coun- 
try. I beg your lordship’s pardon for sug- 
Kesting that you should berd cattle and 
manage Mexican riders on ny ranche.” 

“My lordship, if such is my designation,” 
said I, with but a wan emilerfor I was weak 
as yet, ‘would still be very happy to offici- 
ale ip such A capacity. 


f my te ng you, Major, that 1 was a 
younger *& fa British earl? That 1 was 
s cacet f ana te ‘ and that ny 
aie Ww as ~ 
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hie plump bands together 
Oo one point I was positive, and even 
“ubborn. Even to please my father, 





}-fitting 
riding-habit and plumed hat, bent over 
jonate 





whose heart bad evidently very wuch 
softened toward «we, a by sev- 
eral sa vent on the 

Mr. Short, | refased to go back to arepe 
unless I were accompanied by the besatifa! 
bride whose heart, a» a lonely and friend- 
leas adventurer in the gold regions, I bad 
been so lucky a# to win. 

Our ~eadien was therefore hastened, and 
when the Columbia, a fast-cteaming ruail- 
packet, bore us across the Atlantic, my 
chief pride was to present to my father 
and my friends at the old castie my lovely 
young American wife. 

fnat Eupbrosyne won all bearts, and 
that | was deemed by all who bad known 
me the bapplest of bridegrooms to bave 
won such atreasare in the wilds of that 
remote territory where I bad so nearly met 
iny death, may readily be imagined. 

We live still under the same roof with 
iny father, a widower, whose health is 
sorely broken now, but who has learned 
again to love his once estranged son, and 
who takes a delight in introducing to old 
friends, bigh and low, bis brilliant daughter- 
in-law, Euphrosyne, the tutare Countess of 


Lindore, 
t=: @¢ —-<<—<— 
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BY MILES BRADFORD, 





Deceinber, and the mail from London 
to Edinburgh was crewded with pas 
sengers, ; 

Many of them seemed to be returning 
home for Christmas, and, despite the intense 
cold, their taces beamed with pleasaut an- 
tic) pations, 

On the train sped, taster and faster, as 
though it understeod that its living freight 
were anxious to reach their destination ; 
but at last it slackened its pace, and drew 
up at a station. : 

A tall man in a first-class carriage woke 
up with a start from along aap, which had 
lasted almost since the train bad left Lon. 
don, and went to the window to look out. 

A bitter north wind was biowing, 80 he 
returned to his corner, arranged his rugs 
in amanner which proved bim to be an 
experienced traveller, and, drawing up his 


[" was a cold afternoon at the end of 





collar, settied bimse!f down comfortably. 
As soon as the train was off again he began 
to think aloud, 

‘“Three-quarters of the way there,’’ he 
said to himself; “i wonder what sort of a 
reception I shall bave, If David is like 
what he was ten years ago lI need not ex- 
pect mnuch effusion, and yet I know that 
David loves ne more than most men love 
their brothers, only it was never his way 
to say tnuch about it.”’ 

He relapsed into silence again; but his 
frequent glances at his watch showed that 
he Was impatient to get to his journey’s 
end. 

Donald Mactarlane had been absent from 
bis home for ten years; during part of that 
time he lived at St. Petersburg, but for the 
last three years he had been exploring with 
a party of scientific men in the heart of 
Africa, 





His only living relation was his brother 
David, who had inherited the fauiily estate. 
Mr. Mactarlane had left bis younger son a 
sufficiently large income to enable bim to 
carry out his own plans for life independent 
of any profession; Donald's heart had al- 
ways been set on travel, and as soon as he 
came into bis property he left home for 
adventures in foreign lands, 

The two brothers were so alike that most 
people found it impossible to tell which was 
which, the only difference between thein 





l receive any news fro: 


being that David was habitually grave, 
while Donald was merry and light-hearted, 

It was pow more than two vears since 
Donald had been able either to write or to 
his brother; bis 
journey bome bad been very hurried, so 
that he bad only written to announce bis 
arrival on landing, after which he had 
travelled as fast as Steam could take him 
without waiting foranvy reply, for be had a 
great desire to spend Christmas once more 
in his old home. 

The train reached Edinburgh in due 
course; Donald quickly extricated his 





; and 


If you tind the boy, send hii | 


Where was the use | 


luggage from the piles upon the platform, 
hurries up to eateh the train which 
would convey him to the nearest station to 
his brother's house, from which he would 
| bave todrive. Once seated, bis reflections 
beyan again. 

“I wonder it [I am much altered,’ he 
thought, “or if David and I are as much 
alike a8 we once used to be. 1 hope he 
|} will be at the station to meet me; but he 
can only have got my letter this morning.” 

Meditating thus, the train came to a 
standstill before he was aware. The little 
station, with its one piattorm and bumble 
waillng-room, was unaltered since he had 
seen it last, and he lost himself ina reverie, 





be beard a respecttul voice at bis elbow, 

“The carriage is ready, sir.”’ 

Hie turned round sharply, and saw a 
| liveried servant, who touched his hat with- 
| out waiting tor a reply, and, taking charge 

of the luggage, preceded bim to a broughb- 


| which bad lasted but a few moments when 
| 


jain, which was in waiting outside the 
| station, 
| Donald jumped in, and before he had 


tine tO tpake any inguiries as to his broth- 


er’s health, tbe door was shut, and the car. 
riage rolled off. 
\ irive ' nwe oo) 4 betore al 
was } ) ar} r ‘ 
eura k 
or i Jobn mt be dead, | suppose 
ridid not know the man on the 


vO 
Jobn might bave altered, bui he could not 


| have grown young at his timeof life. What 
| @ Swart carriage this ia! The footman knew 
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me at once, so I suppose I must be as like 
id as ever. 

tie reflections were interrupted by the 

sudden stoppage of the carriage, He looked 

out of the window, and saw that thoy were 

in a sinail street with shops on each side, 

After a few minutes the footman ap- 
provwhec the window, and said, “Second 
post letters, sir; then mounted the box 

in, and they drove on. 

Donald had taken the packet of letters in 
bis band almost without thought, but on 
looking at the topmost one he could not 
restrain an exclamation of astonishment, 
It was bis own letter announcing bis 
arrival to bis brother! 

He iooked at the direction again to make 
sure, but there was no mistake: 


‘David Macfarlane, Esq., 
Brechin House, Brechin.” 
The last words were crossed and 
these insertea : 


out, 


‘*Malcolun Douglas, Esq., Airlie.” 


What did it mean? He looked at the 
other letters in bis band. “Mra, Douglas,” 
“Miss Douglas,” ““M. Douglas, Esq.,”’ be 


read in a wildered tone, then a light 
broke in upon his miad. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “it's that old mis- 


take again! David must be expected at 
this house; he has never had my letter; 
and taese people bave mistaken me for 
him!” 

The absurdity of the situation struck him, 
and he laughed till the tears came into his 
eyes, But the question at once confronted 
bim, what should be do? Here was he, a 
stranger, whom every one believed to be 
in the beart of Africa, suddenly dropped 
down in the midst of people whom he had 
never seen! As usual, be began thinking 
aloud. 

‘“Two courses are open to me,” he said— 
‘either to explain everything and take my 
chance, or to act a little masquerade on ny 
own account.” 

His eyes sparkied with fun atthe thought, 
but before he could make up his mind 
which course to pursue, the carriage drew 
up at the door of a large bouse, and he was 
obliged to alight. He had hardly entered 
before an elderly gentleman came towards 
him, and exclaiined— 

“Ah, Macfarlane, glad to see you! 
night, isn’t it? 
for dinner. 
candle.’’ 

Betore Donald had time to make any sort 
of reply, he had disappeared. On arriving 
at his room, tbe footinan unstrapped his 
portmanteau, and withdrew. 

“Well,” thought Donald, as soon as the 
door was shut, “I’m in for it now. If I do 
get into disgrace all round 1 mest go back 
to Africa, that’s all.” 

The light-hearted traveller whistled an 
air as he dressed. He bad neariy finished 
when the thought struck him, “Hiow am I 
to Know which is who?” 

This knotty question received no reply, 
for at that moment a loud bell warned him 
that it was time to descend. A sound of 
merry voices directed him to the drawing- 
room, Which be entered with an air of easy 
aasiirance, and, to bis relief, found that 
only a small party awaited him—the gentle- 
man be had already seen, a lady of matron- 
ly appearance, who must be Mrs. Douglas, 
two pretty girls, and a voung man suffi- 
ciently like them to prove that be was their 
brother. 

“Now then,” cried Mr. Douglas; “no 
ceremony to-night. Our coinpany does not 
come till to-morrow.’’ 

‘*Lucky tor me it does not,” thought 
Donald, a8 he gave his arm to the young 
lady nearest tohim. ‘They were no sooaser 
seated at table than Mre. Dougias inquired, 
“How did your business get on, Mr. Mac- 
farlane?”’ 

“Very well,” answered Donald, inwardly 
wisbing that he knew where he was sup- 
posed to have been. One of the young 
ladies gave hiin the clue. : 

“It inust have been very linportant busi- 
ness that could send you to London for 
three days in this weather.” 

These words led to a discussion ou the 
weather, which gave Donald time ior 
thought. This, then, was the key to the 
situation: David bad been suddenly calied 
to London, and so had never received his 
letter, He was evidently spending Christ- 
nas at a neighbor's house, quite in igno- 
rance of the fact that Lis brother was on bis 
way home, 

But now the puzzling question arose 
what had pecoine of David? He bad cur: 
tainly been expected back this evening, 
or why should the carriage have been sent 
to meet bin? but yet no word nor sign had 
been received from bim. It was a mystery 
which he felt must be left to time to reveal, 
= sees of his reverie as his neigh- 

“Mr. Macfarlane, you grow more silent 
every day. I shall have to fine you when- 
ever you sit more than five minutes with. 
out speaking.” 

Donald answered her in the same strain 
and fel! into conversation, in the course of 
which be quickly discovered that his new 
friends were corm parative strangers in the 
neighborhood ; they seemed to 


Cold 
Only just in time to dress 
Robert, give Mr. Macfarlane a 


have very 
few acquaintances, 7 
By dint of ke ‘2 
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bis neighbor broke on bis ear— = 

“] most ask you fors fine, Mr. 

You bave been silent at least six minutes,” 

Donald looked at ber laughing biack 
and comical ex and could —— 
bear saying, ‘You shoald fine your sister, 
and not me, for it was she who stole away 
my thoughts,” 

The moment be had said it, he saw he 
had made a mistake. Nora pouted, and 
shrugged her pretty shoulders, while her 
sister looked at him with a gravely re. 
proacbful air which disconcerted him stil 
more, 

His contasion was relieved by the ladies 
leaving the room; but his troubles were 
by no means over yet, for be had hard! 
resumed bis seat before Mr. Douglas said, 
“] don’t know how we shall amuse 
to-morrow ; the snow is too deep for riding 
orskating; in fact, I am afraid you will not 
be able to leave the house.”” 

“Oh, don’t trouble about me," replied 
Donald; ‘so long as I bave a billiard-table 
I can be happy for boura.”’ 

“Why, Mactariane!” exclaimed young 
Douglas—“you told me the other night that 
you couid not ~~. 

For a moment nald was disconcerted. 
He had forgotten the tact that he had never 
been able to persuade David to touch a cue, 
However, he turned off the subject by say- 
ing, “Oh, I don’t play what you would cull 
well, you know; but I sm anxious t, 
learn.”’ 

The conversation fell back upon the un- 
failing topic of the weather, and soon after 
they joined the ladies, 

Donald had resolved in his own mind 
that he would make his with the 
reproachful eves which still haunted his 
mnemory ; 80, on entering the drawing-room, 
he went straight to the piano, where Frances 
Douglas was singing, and stood looking 
over the music. 

It was a plaintive strain that he could 
just remember hearing bis mother sing in 
his boyhood, and as he listened the tears 
rushed unbidden to his eyes, 

He stood silent when she had finished, 
and Nora, who seemed to delight tn teasing 
him, called her sister’s attention to him by 
saying— 

‘Mr. Macfarlane, you oug't to thank a 
lady who has been singing for your amuse- 
ment.”’ 

Donald looked up gravely, and said, with 
a thrill of earnestness in his voice, “Your 
sister has done more than amuse me, Miss 
Douglas; she bas calied up at her bidding 
the spirits of the ” Then, turming to 
Frances, he added, “Will you not siug 
again ?”’ 

He was disappuinted to see her manner 
hac become cold and stern the moment she 
observed his attention, and, rising hastily 
trom the piano, she replied— 

“I never sing more than one song ata 
time; it is Nora’s turn.” 

Donald was obliged to keep his station 
by the piano until Nora bad finished ber 
merry French ballad, but he could not 
prevent his eyes frown wandering ™ the 
corner where Frances was sitting half ir: 
the shadow, with her head bent down over 
a book. 

He made up his mind to goand address 
her as soon as he could escape, but before 
he could effect bis purpose the party broke 
up, and the ladies retired for the night. 

“Come and have a smoke?” asked young 
Douglas. 

“No, thank jou,” replied Donald. “1! 
am tired to-night, and would rather go 
to bed.’”’ 

As scon as he was safe in his own room 
he threw himself into an afwchair, and 
began to think. 

“I believe I bave made a fool of mysel!,” 
was bis tirst reflection. “That ie always 
iny way; I follow a silly ——. and so 
get myself into a scrape. had much 
better have told the truth at once after all; 
now | have got into the mess and can see 
no way out. 

“If I let the secret out now I shall be 
looked upon not only as an impostor, but 
they will none of them be able to imagine 
the reason which made me first conceal 


| and then suddenly explain my identity. 


“Now, if I wait till David appears there 
will be soine sort of sequence fo the affur. 
Yes, { nust wait now, and see what turns 
up.” Having setiled this point, his medi- 
tations took a different turn. 

“I wonder why that swoet-looking gir! 
behaves 80 coldly wo me; she looked at me 
to-night as though she would turn me to 
stone wib that steady It Is pretty 
clear to me that David has mede up his 
mind that one otf these fair ladies would 
make hima suitable wife; if I remember 
David aright, with his quiet, grave ways, 
and his staid mazner, be would be fright- 
ened to death by Miss Nora’s laughing eyes 
and her way of teasing a fellow. No, de- 
pend upon it the other isthe one. Well, I 
must see what to-morrow brings forth.” 


* + « * = 


“What are we going to do to-day ?” asked 
Nora at breakfast next morning; “it bas 
stopped snowing, but we cannot go out of 
doors, 1 expect all the peopie will arrive, 
So We inust try and amuse them tnis eveu- 
ing.’’ 

“We might have some charades,” said 
young Douglas. 


“So we might!” exclaimed Donald; “4 
ta lea.’ 
Are you fond f charades?”’ ask« 


“h 
Yes,they are a pet amusement of mine, 
said Dorald. This was true, but a ficating 
idea was at work in his brain that he might 
in the intricacies of a eharade somehow 
extricate bimself from his difficulties. 

As soon as breakfast was oves the four 
young people betook themselves to the old 
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Donald began to anfold bis scheme— 
“] bave just thought of 
that might make a 
magician, baving a grudge against a 
changed him into the likeness 
vrother by means of his magic wand. 
brotber was under sentence of banish 
for sone crime, but bad managed to 
of the way. Io the 
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“Splendid !”’ said Nora; “but how do you 
propose to turp this into a charade ?”’ 

“‘T should adapt it to the word*wanderer,’ ”’ 
said Donald;“*making the first scene‘wand,’ 
the scene with the magician,and subsequ:nt 
banishment of Hassan; second scene‘error,’ 
the return of Narsif and bis acceptance by 
Margiana; third scene ‘wanderer,’ the 
retarn Of Hassan. The spelling is slightly 
wrong, but that is always allowable on these 
oceasions,”’ 

Donald’s plan was received with much 
applause, and they proceeded to arrange 
details. 

“You must act the magician in the first 
scene,”’ said Donald to Douglas, “and 
I must be Hassan. In the second scene I 
must, of course, be Narsif, while the two 
sisters take the place of Margiana and her 
mother. In the last scene we must get you 
up te look as like me ag possibile; this I 
must leave to the ladies.” 

The day passed very quickly in the pre- 
paration tor the evening’s amusement. 
Donald found no difficulty in acting his 
part while all were so fully occupied. He 
had not yet determined in what way he 
would let his secret escape him, but he felt 
sure that with such a plot he could not fail 
to find a good opportunity. 

The guests arrived through the snow in 
the course of the afternoon, and after 
dinner ali were gathered in the library, 
across the end Gf which curtains had been 
drawn, The first two scenes. elicited 
unbounded applause. The only drawback 
to Donald’s mind was that Frances had 
resolutely refused to act. 

‘The curtain was @rawn back for the third 
time, and Nora advanced from a side door; 
her dark complexion and black eyes gave 
her a sufficiently Eastern look, and Donald 
bad suggested nothing but a bright crimson 
scarf over her cream-colored dress, 

Donald stood waiting tor the right mo- 
ment to advance; he suddenly started, for 
the opposite door opened, and David walked 
in. e had his traveiling cloak still round 
him, and seemed quite unconscious that 
anything unusual was going on. The 
spectators, being few in number, were 
grouped at will aboat the room, and, as he 
entered by oue of the doors in the recess, 
Nora was at first the only person he saw. 
Donald drew back hastily out of sight. His 
brother's cloak was so like the one he had 
worn in the first scene, that he saw at once 
that Nora did not notice the change. She 
acoosted David at once— 

“IT had begun to think you would not 
come,”” 

“Tshould have been here erday,”’ he 
said; **but was anavoidably delayed on the 
road,”’ 

“I thougbt you did intend to piay me 
false,” went on Nora, 

“Play you faise?’’ cried David; “never, 
while the world stands!’’ 

The words were so naturally spoken that 
the audience clapped. David started, and 
for the first time perceived that there were 
other people in the room. Nora looked a 
little trightened, and stepped back. Seeing 
that the crisis had come, Donald came irom 
his hiding-place. 

“My friends,”* said Donald, “allow me to 
finish the play. The wand@rer has returned, 
and, instead of supplanting his brother, he 
is Only too happy to explain that be is bat 
an impostor.”’ 

“Donald!” cried David, in a stentorian 
voice, and the two brothers clasped hands, 

Even now the audience scarcely realized 
what bad bapperned, Questions and excia- 
‘nations were poured out in quick succes- 
sion, 

Donald, despite his deception, was the 
hero of the hour; but bis eyes were sufti- 
clently disengaged to take in a little scene 
that passed close to him. Hs staid brother 
David actually dropped a kiss upon Nora’s 
bair, and, when she looked at him indig- 
nantly, said penitently, “I beg your pardon, 
but I thought it was part of the play.”’ 

“Well, old fellow,” said Donald, as they 
Sat together, “what do you think now of 
your Scapegrace brother?” 

David laughed. “J should be inclined 
to be very angry if it were not for a piece 

' good fortane vou have managed to bring 
ine. Nora and I have 

etween ourselves to-night, 

. onlad not nderstand your behav 
née tnust be,” said Donald 

w lorgive me,’ 


That was a happy Chrietinas tide at Airlie, | 
and it was not long before Donald heard | 
Frances’ opinion of his conduct trom her “helong to this com 


2°wn lips. 





made it all right | 
but she uwns 





“1 could not think well of then,” 
sbe said, of course, I thought 











was inost distingu the sons of 
the merchants. eee. hen he eat in 
his shop, a ; hav- 
ing looked at him, she ved writien 
over his door these : “There is no 


cuvaoing equal to that of men, since ft sur- 
the cunsing of women.” 

“By my veil, then, I swear,” said she, 
‘this man shal! be the sport of female cun- 
ning, and he shall change this inscription.” 

On the next day she reizrned most richiy 
dressed, and attended by uiany slaves: 
under pretence of ng sowe articie, 
she seated herself in the young man's shop, 

“You have beheld,” said she, “the grace- 
fulness of my ; can an me 
to affirm that I am hump-backed? 

The young merchant was fascinated. 

“T appeal to you,” continued she, 
‘“‘whether I am not well-formed ;” she then 
showed him her finely-tarned arin and ber 
face, which in beauty equalled the moon 
when pear its fourteenth night, saying, 
“Are these features marked with smail- 
»0x ? or who shall dare insinuate that I 

ave lost the use of one eye?” 

‘lhe merchant requested to know ber 
reasons for thus exposing to his view sv 
mee charms, generally concealed under 
a veil. 

“Sir,” said she, “I am rendered miserable 
through the tyranny of my father, a sordid, 
avaricious man, w t b abounding 
with riches, will not expend the smallest 
trifle to establieh me in matrimony.” 

“Who is thy father?’’ inquired the mer- 
cbant. 

‘He is the Grand Cadi,” replied she, and 
then departed. 

The young man, in a tran of aston- 
ishment and love, shut up the doors of his 
shop, and hastened to the tribunal, where 
he found the 7 

“T arn come, sir,” exclaimed he, “to de- 
mand in marriage your daughter,” of whom 
I am enamored.”’ 

“She is not worthy,” replied the judge, 
‘of so handsome and 80 amiable a mate.”’ 

“She pleases me,” said the young man ; 
“do not oppose my wishes.”’ 

A contract was immediately concluded ; 
the merchant sgreed to pay five purses 
before the nuptials, and settled fifieen as a 
jointure. 

The father still represented how unsuit- 
able the bride would prove, but the young 
man insisted that tue nuptials should be 
celebrated without delay, and on the next 
night be was adinitted to the cha:nber of 
his bride. 

Hut when he had removed the veil that 
covered ber face, he beheld such an object! 
May the Lord defend as from the sight of 
so much ugliness!—tor in her was com- 
prised everything completely hideous. He 

the night as if he bad been in the 
prisons of Deylem, among the monstrous 
demons, 

At dawn of day he repaired to a bath, 
and having performed his abiutions, he 
returued to bis shop, and refreshed himself 
with coffee; many of bis acquaintance pass- 
ing by, amused themselves with jokes 
respecting the charms of his bride. 

At length the lovely form of her who 
had contrived this affair, appeared before 
him. She was more richly and voluptaous- 
ly ornainented than on the preceding in- 
terviéw; so that a crowd of persons stopped 
in the street to gaze on her. 

“May this day,” she said, ‘be auspicioris 
to thee, my dear Olueddyn; may God pro- 
tect and bless thee!” 

The young iman’s lace expressed the sad- 
ness of his heart. 

“How have I injured thee;"’ replied he, 
“that thou bast in this manner inade ine 
the object of thy sport?”’ 

“From thee,” answered the beautiful 
stranger, “I bave not experienced any 
affront; but if thou wilt reverse the inscrip- 
tion over thy door I will engage to extricate 
thee from every difficulty.” 

The merchant instantly despatched a 
slave, desiring him to procure from a 
certain writer an inscription in letters of 
blue and gold, expressing, “There is no 
cunning equal to that uf woman, since it 
surpasses and confounds that of men.”’ 

The inscription was soon traced, snd 
brought by the slave of tie master, who 
placed it over the door of the shop. 

Then, by the advice of the tair damsel, 
he went to the place near the citadel, where 
he concerted with the public dancers, bear- 
leaders, and those who exbibit the tricks of 
monkeys; in consequence of which, whiie 
be was sitting the next wworning, drinking 
coffee with bis father-in-law, the Cadi, they 
caine betore hiim, with a thousand congrat- 


ulations, styling bim cousin. The young 
merchant immediately scattered among 
them handtuls of woney. | 
The jadge was astonished, and asked 
several suest a. 
at er ‘ . ing ’ AN 
a +. 
Dg acg ‘ 
oOUS raved : Lic roe no) o 


nm tae 
able success.”’ a 
“But dost thou stil, 


“—] must not renounce 





asked the judge, | 
pany of bear-leaders?"’ | ing tocatch a sparrow. He 
my family,” 4 lot. 


young man, “for the sake of 


replied the 
sg Fay yn 

e ia not fit,” exciaimed the j 
daughter of one who, seated on « carpet, 
pronounces the decision of law; one whose 
pedigree ascends even to the relation of our 


— 

“Bat, my good father-in-law,” eaid the 
merchant, “recollect that thy daughter is 
my legitimate wife; that [ vaiue each hair 
ot her head as much asa thousand lives; 
that for all the kingdoms of the world I 
ony not donseut to be separated from 
er."’ 

At last, however, a divorce was formally 
executed; the monsy which the merchant 
bad settied was returned; and he, having 
applied to the ta of ber who had con- 
pen ay obtained the lovely 

ameel in marriage, and during a long 
succession of years enjoyed the utmost 
conjugal felicity. 
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A SPOOL OF THREAD. 





Few peopise ever stop to think of the 
twistings and turnings and the various 
processes that cotton fiber goes through 
after it in taken from the pods before it is 
wound up on a spool and ready for the 
housewife’s needle. 

The whole story is told, however, in a 
swall space in one of the cases in the hal! 
iu the National museum given up to an 
exhibition of textile fabrica. 

This is one of the many object lessons in 
the inuseum, which, combined, are intend- 
wd to tell the story of a man as he exists on 
the earth. 

First is shown «a specimen of cotton in 
the pod just as it is picked, without havin 
the seed removed. Next is shown aapee 
inen of the same cotton alter it bas been 
ginned and the black seeds have been re- 
inoved. 

The Sea Island cotton is used for thread 
on account of the length of the fiber. A 
sample of the sacking in which the cotton 
is baled is also shown. 

Then the cotton is supposed to have been 
baled and shipped to the thread factory. 
Here the first thing that is done with the 
cotton & to subject it to the “picker” pro- 
cess, by which the cotton from several bales 
is mixed to secure uniformity. 

During the picker process much waste, 
in the form of dust, dirt and short fibers, 
are separated from the good fibers by the 
picker. Next the “picked” ontton is wound 
on a machine, in sbeets or laps, into a roll. 

The next process illustrated by a practical 
exhibit is the carding by which the sheets 
of cotton are combed or run out into long 
parallel fibera. 

The cotton is next seen drawn through a 
trumpet-shaped opeuing, which condenses 
it into a single strand or “silver.”’ 

Then eight such silvers are run together 
into one, six of the strands thus produced 
are drawn into one, and again six of the 
strands from the last drawing are counbined 
into one. 

Then comes the slubbing or fast “roving”’ 
process, which consists of winding the 
strand and bobbin. Two strands are 
twisted aud again wound on a bobbin. 

After a number of other twistings and 
windings, during which the strand ie grad- 
ually reduced in size, until it begins to 
assuine a thread-like appearance, two 
strands of this fine “roving” are run to- 
gether and twisted, under considerable 
tension, on a bobbin that makes 7,000 rev- 
olutions a minute. 

Two of the cords thus produced are then 
wound togetver on aspool, and then twisted 
froin that to another spool. The two-cord 
thread tiius produced is transferred thence 
to another spool, and then three threads of 
two cords each are twisted together, form- 
ing six-cord thread. 

One who bas followed the process sees 
the cotton gradually transformed from a 
wide band or sheet of loose cotton to a com- 
pact thread that will pass through the eye 
of a needle, 

The six-cord thread is at last taken from 
a bobbin and reeled into askein, in which 
form it 's bleached or dyed. Then it is 
wound back upon the skein upon a big 
spool, from which °*t is supplied to littie 
white birch spools, from which it is wound 
in regular courses,and .# then ready tor 
the mnarket. 

The machine that regulates the last wind- 
ing neasures the number of yards wound 
on each spool. 

The spools are made of various sizes, to 
hold from 200 to 12.000 yards of thre:i. 
The iabele that decorate the end of the 
& ls when they are sold are last put on. 
They are cut and pasted on by machivery 
with great rapidity. 


—_———_——_———  - —— 


THE MoTHER-IN-LAW.—In Persia the | 


mother-in-law flourishes as the active and 
revered head of ber daughters household, 
and is especially courted by the youthtul 
nusband, There the henpecked tusband 
is allowed to insdea present of bis wile to 
bis next friend, who dares not refuse the 
gift. There.too,the women bave petitioned 
the Shah & sbut upthe cates because they 
kept their busbands out late at night and 
otherwise demoralised them, end his 


Majesty at once ordered the saloons to be 
abolisbed. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Thirty-two per cent, or almost a third, 
of the (;erman youth are blondes ; fourteen 
cent. are brunettes ; while all the rest, 
y-four cent, must be classed as 
mixed. is mixture is not a bomogene- 
ous one, but includes all intermediate varie 


ties. One class of the German lation 
forms a decided exception to aver- 
ages—viz,, the Jew. Jewish children show 


only eleven per cent. of blondes, but forty- 
two cent. of brunettes. ae ae 
purity of race is shown by the ratio 
of the mixed clames amongst them. 


The full text of the lease under which an 
Irish-Canadian tep2a-t who was recently 
evicted, bas been published. By its pro- 
visions all improvements, no matter 
whom made, belong to the landlord. An 
mals that run on a oo Re birds 
that fly over it—the ofe 1 
these things are enumerated as the land- 
lord’s property, which the tenant has no 
right to use without his permission. The 
most productive portions of the land are in 
the pasture, and the tenant is not allowed 
to break a sod. He can only cultivate the 
most difficult and sterile part of the farm, 
and must not cut a twig without the land- 
lord's consent. The tenant also covenants 
for his sub-tenants and theiractiona Finally 
there isa bankruptcy clause which says 
that if he fails in any one of the terms of 
the lease he becomes bankrupt and all he 
possesses passes to the landlord. 


The young Emperor ot Chine comes of 
next year, and will then take the reins 
of Government from the hands of his verry 
clever mother, who has for years acted as 
regent. His name is Fo- Yeh, and he is re 
rded by all his subjects asa god. Even 
iis mother worships him once a month. 
He lives in the palace of his ancestors, and 
sieeps ina huge bed which many of tne 
emperors have used as a kind of judgment 
seat, and which is said to be a thousand 
years old. He is too sacred to be per- 
mitted to take his meals in company, but a 
staff of doctors is alway at band to say what 
he may and what he may noteat. His 
tutors kneel whenthey give him lessors, 
and they must be glad when the Emperor's 
daily half-hour of Chinese or Tartar is over. 
This kind of life is not exactly a whole- 
some one for an intelligent boy of fourteen. 
Yet, some of his ancestors, who were sim- 
ilarly educated, were as wise and great as 
any potentates ot Christendom. 


It is not generally known that about 
eighty years ago Prussia,as well as Russia, 
used to send exiles to Siberia. A corres- 
pondent sends to the Berliner Tageblatt 
the text of a royal ordinance, d Jul 
2nd, 1802,and signed on behalf of Frederic 
V., from which it appears that the Prussian 
Government had just concluded with Rus- 
sia a treaty in virtue of which incorrigible 
criminals were to be shipped to the Gulf of 
Finland, whence they would be sent,at the 
charges of Russia, to a point in Siberia “at 
least a thousand miles from the frontier of 
his Prussian Majesty's States” A few 
days later a first batch of fitty-cight 
wretched people was thus sent forth into 
banishment. russia was well rid of her 
convicts, and Russia gained slaves ; for the 
exiles were, in accordance with the terms 
of the ordinance, “to be set to do the hard- 
est work, without the remotest hope of ever 
being able to regain their freedom.”’ 


A duel between a lady and gentleman 
recently occurred at Warsaw. The latter 
had offered the lady his hand, which she 
refused, whereupon he spread abroad re- 
ports injurious to her good name. Several 
gentleman came forward in a knightly 
manner and volunteered to avenge her b 
challenging her caluminator to a duel. 
She replied thatifa duel was required in 
order to vindicate her honor, she con- 
ceived that she had a right and title to be 
one of the principals. The strong-minded 
damsel prided herself upon being a good 
shot, and resolved to punish her traducer, 
but not to injure bim mortally. She sent 
him a challenge ; he accep it, and the 
duelists met in a place outside of Warsaw. 
Happily both missed their aim. The lady 
wanted to fire again; but her second as- 
sured her that full reparation had been 


made. Her adversary, moved by her gal- 
lantry, made an apology, which she 
accepted. 


Switzerland (says a long resident in that 
interesting country) isso poor agricultur- 
| ally-——grass being al most its sole product— 
| that if the yple were not excessively hard 
| workers, almost beasts of burden, in fact, 
and it they had not tourists to help them 
out, they would starve. Men and women 
alike are the very hardest of workers, but 
1 must testify to the almost eternal indus- 
try of the women. I really think I nevor 
saw one of them idle. They work in the 
field beside the men, and they fully keep 





up their end of the incessant toil Indeed, 
they do more; for when the men cease 
work in the field they do then rest, 1 be- 
ieve, but the women do not. They then 
p household duties or knit Every 
tworking in 't 
€ SUCD incessant workers, 5 
ating slaves of eternal toil, as thew 


| Switzerland. 
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BY K. KINGSLEY. 





shut up in the Green 


OME mystery | 
. y itty felt certain ; “aod 


room—o! that 


‘tis something about my birthday,” 

the nimble gued, sinall maiden, 
with the im ot one who had such a 
red-leter day hastening and drawing 
pear. 


Her parents were away from homme, and 
the servants were abead of affairs there, so 
it was no use for Kitty to apply w the 
higher powers, for nurse beld the key of the 
room, and guarded it, the chamber, and 
tbe secret sowething it contained, like a 
very ogress ; and anon the red-ietter birth- 
day dawned. 

{ course, soon after noon « body of 
smal! guests arrived,for a birthdsy without 
a party is a very tawe affair in these cake- 
eating, tea-drinking days—tbree little giris, 
and one littie boy ; why only one cannot 
be told. 

Jack anid it was because it was? not well 
to bave too much of a good thing, which re- 
mark made tbe smnall mennikin bold up bis 
head like a peacock, while all the girls 
flushed rosy red witn annoyance that no 
compliments were paid them. 

But pow the supreme imotment had 
arrived for Kitty. Nurse appeared with 
the magic key of the Green room door; it 
Was upen. 

Tuey were steaming in after ber, Ki ty 
and ber four guests, open-eyed, open- 
mouthed, to see—what? The sweetest of 
boy and girl delis in the midst of a whole 
aet ot dolia’ furniture, kitehenérand range 
conn plete, and all the requisites for a lady's 
be«dl-chamiber, 

Kitty fairly screamed with delight, and 
her guests thought ber lar bappier than a 
quer. 

' “A present from your mamma, Miss 
Kitty, wishing you many bappy returns of 
the day,’’ quoth nurse, 

Tueo Kitty awoke as from a dream, and 
knew that it wasall for her to keep—hbers 
for her and her guesis to handle and joy 
over the live-long day. 

Upstairs, downstairs, into my lady's 
chauwver, sirayed she and ber friends 
through the old house, the sweet new boy 
and girl dolls with them, the Lady Clara, 
Kitty's last pew pet beluore these, tucked 
up in bed, and taking no part in ber 
mamina’s birtuday pleasures, Ah, Kitty! 
such is life: old frieuds forgotten for new 
oues. 

But now as the happy party strayed near 
the grand staircase, a sinell of burning wet 
then. 

“'Tis like the smell of burnt hair,” sud- 
denly said one of the children, in happy 
ignorance, 

“You, Lam sure it is,” said another. 

*It sinelia more like a burnt doll,”’ erled 
will from the stairs, where he and Jack, 
Kitty's big brother, were dropping down 
tue banisters, and singing— 


***Vis well to be off with the old love 
Before you're on with the new,’ 


Only Kitty did not catch theditty’s mean- 
Ing. 

“What doll?” screamed she, her eyes 
growing round like a pegro’s in her great 
irighbt. 

“And it comes from the way of the nurs- 
ery,” quoth Jack with a quiet, suspicious 
laugh. 

Away flew Kitty, like a darting, scud- 
ding swallow, ber triends after her, helter- 
skelter, Now screams, loud and long,came 
to tae lads lingering or the landing ; and 
no wonder, There was Lady Clara, sus- 
pended by a piece of string, in front of the 
uursery fre, swaying to and fro, like some 
happy girl in a swing,ber long brown curls 
{rizziing and burning all around her sense- 
iems face ! 

Kitty clutched her to her motherly little 
bosom, and fled, a wreath of smoke abcut 
them both—fied, fled,she knew not whither, 
while Will and Jack dropped down intothe 
hall and made their way to nurse, busy 
laying the birthday tea, with the astound- 
ing tidings— 

“Nurse, there’s one of the youngsters up- 
stairs burning ber bead off !"’ 

“Mercy on us, Master Will and Jack, 
who?" cried she, fairly skipping off the 
floor in ber borror. 

“We didn’t stay to see, but came off to 
tell you,” said Will, which Jack endorsed 
with— 

“Yea, and something must be done.”’ 

Done! Nurse was fiving away with the 
fleetness of wings, and as she flew she cried 
Ww the page, whoin she passed — 

“James, ride to the town like mad for the 
doctor!” 

So the lad in buttons, thus admonished, 
rushed tothe stable, caught the swiftest, 
borse, and went galloping away to town, 
avery Jobn Gilpin for grace and speed, 


Will shouting to bim bis message in pass- 


ing— 


“A little lady is burning her head off,” 


in a inaze of bewildered delight at the tarn 
their lark was taking. 


Meanwhile, downstairs came scandalized 


and indignant nurse, all hurry scurry. 

‘<> lirectiy and fetch Jaines back. R 
ard | ried & tina "7 

ne o we ° » games 

5 " a a ae ? 

wn bw t & é re 

‘Oh, dear! what w ® doctor aa 
was ber lament to her fellow-servant. Ja e: 
while wee Kitty above stairs, with the 


sip 
of her friends, was busy airing aheets, and 
making up the new doil’s bed tor poor 


aan 


MOS RO 


Jack, still dropping with Wili down the 
laters. 


ban 

“Well, I'd not be in your shoes for some- 
thi young gentleman,” cried nurse. 

“Nor we in yours, ovnsidering who sent 
for a doctor for a burnt doll,” was the boy's 
retort. 

“Wait awhile,” was all the nurse vouch- 
safed to this, and boped within herself that 
po doctor would be at home. 

As for the lads, they shru their 
shoulders, balf hoped the saine themselves, 
and went off for other fields of mischief. 
Bat you may besure they put in their appear- 
ance at the tea-table, where they devoured 
cake and goodies witb as keen an appetite 
as if no doctor’s vengeance bung over their 
beads, and were as a savor of salt —e 
the little revellers, with their quibs an 
jokes and boyish banter. 

Well, no doctor arrived,nor James eitber, 
#0 after tea the lads lounged about, whist- 
ling to keep up their a and wee Kitty 
stole away from her friends, all along the 
silent corridor, to take one p at ber sick 
doll. But what was that noise which made 
ber start? Of course it was nothing, and 
she tried not to think of Blue-beard and all 
the tales Will and Jack teased her with. 
No; she turned aside to smell a flower, 
and then went bravely on, her bead erect 
with mimiecocourage. But ab! there—what 
was that? 

Smash went the flower, the rot in twenty 
pieces, hard by the chjva closet, and two 
white hands clutching at, now the mischief 
was done, as if to save it. 

The child's feet someliow carried her to 
the scene of the disaster, then caine those 
clutebing hands. She tried to run but her 
feet seemed chained ; she could but stuin- 
ble and flutter, like some wee bird half in, 
half out, the fowler's net. 

Oh, borror, "twas a giant—a robber, with- 
in the closet ; she caught sight of so:inethin# 
as the door opened. Was it coming towards 
her ? 

Kitty did not know, but her feet were 
unchained at last, so was ber tongue, Now 
she screained, a sinall bundle of shivers 
and terrors, and fled down the stairs into 
the servants’ ha!l. 

“Oh, I’ve seen a robber—a giant !’’ she 
gasped, like sone small shaking, flutter- 
ing leaf, in the midst of the servants, 

“Where, Miss Kitty, where ?’’? was the 
ery, all bands aloft. 

“In the china closet—a great big robber 
with white hands.” 

Richard, the footman, seized the poker, 
nurse the tongs, cook the brush,and Jane 
a pailof water; and thus equipped, they 
went to meet the foe, Richard leading the 
van, the others following after, Kitty and 
ber friends creeping behind, and crying 
bitterly on the stairs, 

“Come out of it, I say !’’ cried valiant 
Richard with his poker, peering into rooms 
and odd corners as be went along the eerie 
corridor, with its telling si.ence. 

“There ain’t nv thief here, nor yet no 
robber. Miss Kitty saw ber sbadder,”’ 
quoth he right loyally. 

Ab, now at last be was at the china closet 
door. 

*“Your money or your life! Open and 
I'll fire!” spoke a gruff burglar-like voice 
from within ; and if Richard was not fright- 
ened, bis bair was bristling upright over 
his head with a sudden rusia. 

“Lock bitin in!" cried she who wielded 
the brash, and he did, with a sounding 
click. 

“Where are the young gentlemen ?”’ 
asked sagacieus nurse, aad as she spoke up 
strayed Willy trom the way of the hall aad 
the grand staircase. 

“Why, what’s up bere ?’’ cried he as in 
astonisbinent. 

*“There’s a ropber in the china closet, and 
we've been and locked him in,’’ returned 
Richard. 

“Never. Here, let’s have a peep,” said 
inersedulous Will, making for the deus, 

“Don’t,” said Richard, bis hair bristling 
again; and Will didn’t. 

Up came Jack. 

“James is come back from his doctor 
hunt, and Doctor Grove will be bere. 
W hen os 

Here both boys laughed, 

“When he bas his soap lather ready,”’ 
ae Will, ending Jack’s sentence for 
sim. 

“But about this robber?” questioned 
Richard, bis courage fast dying witbin him. 
a ee is the lawful one to catch a 
thief.’ 

“Of course be is, and James can turn bis 
nose Debind bim and fetch one,” replied 
ready Will. “In for a penny, in for a 
pound,” sa:d be in an aside to Jack. : 

“Ay, 8o be can,”’ cried ready Ricbard as 
well; and away went too ready Will to 
find him. 








“I should think “fwere another of our 
| young gentiemen’s tricks, if they hadn’t 
| come Up so innocent like,’’ remarked the 
nurse watching Will go, 

“Well, innocent or not, "twill be proved 
presently ; tis no good to think to slip out 


of the clutches of a voctor and a policeman,” 
| returcéd Richard. 


| He and one of the maids stayed to guard 
| the closet door while the others went be- 
w. 
“Ves =) be t ea,.”’ assented Jack 
, W ‘ 
5 ~ 
wo } einem in his gig ' 
the way, took thei upon the way,’ 


tne ia ts beard them 





| play!” 
ot 


bat sent the swift-footed doctor upstairs, 

me policemen following, the lads behind, 
wee Kitty in the rear. 

Ah, they were al! at the china closet. 

“Now for the key,” spoke iceman 
puinber ove. “Have the handcufts ready, 
said he to number two.” 

Ricbard grasped bis poker ; the two lads 
in the yoy grinned from ear to ear; 


click went the key, the door flew open, and 
then—— 
“He—be—be ! Hi—hi—bi! Ho—ho— 


bo!’ so the chorus of loud laughter rang 
out. 

A bolster with somebody's night-dress 
thereon, sticks for arms, gloves for hands; 
this was the robber which con/ronted 
them. 

“Hoaxed, sir, by twu idle young gentle- 
men, all of us,” spoke Richard in great 
disgust. 


Ab, yes! it was a boax ; it was Will's do- 


ing, really. He had shaken the bobbing 
white figure at Kitty through the closet- 
door, knocked duwn the flowers, growled 
out bis threat at Kichard, then made good 
bis retreat through a sky-ligbt, and saun- 
tered in with Jack, as cool as a cucumber, 
as nurse put it. 

“Well, I shall boax a double fee out ol 
your pockets, young gentiemen,”’ said Dr. 
Grove at the end of it all. 

And so he did, to the last farthing they 
bad in the world. 

“You see, "tis a case of the biters bitten,” 
laughed he, with a grave shake of his head. 
“A good thing it bas proved no worse bite 
to you.” 

“And wecould be down on you for ‘oon- 
templation’ of the law of the land, but we 
won't,” added one policeman; and the 
other one grunted— 

“No, we won't.” 

Thos ended Kitty's spe f and this 
was the outcome of Jack’s and Will’s bit of 
fun. 


—_—_—_ 


VIOLET’S LESSON. 











BY L. F. 





the leaves were coming out to welcome 

the sun, the birds were sitting on the 
branches looking at the leaves, and little 
Ethel was sitting listening to the birds, and 
enjoying the warm sunshine. So warm 
and genial was it, that she was seated on 
the grass intent upon a game of lawn-tenais 
which ber brothers were playing. 

She bad finished her lessons for the day, 
aud when she bad done her work she would 
go out and pick up the tennis balis for ber 
brothers, or watch thein atthe gaine. She 
got out earlier than Violet, who was sowe- 
times lazy with her lessons, and that day 
she was rather cross, It is, no doubt, very 
silly to get out of temper because you do 
not know where the Gulf of Lyous is, or 
where is Fiji. Perhaps this was the reason 
why Violet got so fidgety, and finally threw 
her book on the floor in a pet. 

“Very well, dear,”’ said ber governess, 
“you imust remain here until you have 
learned your lesson.”’ 

**] can’t iearn it,’’ replied Violet. ‘*The 
day is so beautiful; I want to play tennis.” 

“You can’t play tennis until you have 
learned your lesson in geography. ‘bere 
is the atias; write down the answers to 
those questions, and then you can play.”’ 

“T will go and dress,” retorted Violet, 
and, betore the governess could interfere; 
Violet bad quitted the room and gone up- 
stairs. This was neither polite nor right, 
but 1 am afraid Violet was rather self- 
willed. 


She went upstairs and changed her dross, 
She put on ber lawn-tennis costume, ber 
scarlet shade hat, and ber pretty dress with 
a scarlet sash and short, open sleeves. 
Then, taking her racquet in ber band, she 
went downstairs, fully intending to get her 
book and read her lesson in the garden, 
after she had played lawn-tennis, 

“It can’t matter to Miss Moore when ] 
learn my lessons,” thought Violet, “I will 
learn all about that borrible Gult of Lyons 
aud the Fiji Islands this evening. ho 
cares for Lyons or Fiji?’”’ 

This was not the way to think about her 
task, a lesson which she had been told to 
learn that afternoon. But Violet thought 
just as I tell you, and went down into the 
echoolroomn to find ber tennis shves, 

She looked out of the window, and saw 
her brother and young Percy, a neighbor, 
playing lawn tennis, 

“I am coming down in a moment,” cried 
Violet. “Whea I have got my shoes on | 
will join you.” i 

*‘We don’t want you,” cried her brother. 
“Perey and I are baving a set.” 

“But when your set is finished I can 
play, can’t 1?” pleaded Violet. 

“We shall see,” replied Bob, ber brother, 
#8 he volieyed a ball back to his friend. 
“Ha! ba!” he exclaimed. “That’s thirty— 


J tise day in early summer; 


fifteen!” 
“Thirty all, Bob,” cried Percy in a 
minute. ‘That was my good service—eh?”’ 
“First-rate,” replied lus friend. 


“Now, 


> Fane 
nN 


proceeded. V 


Waiting 


loslet satin the 


x She saw 4 ‘ er y 
= : ~ 
ask 

ry 
A riex ahy« ed 


very disagreeable boys, both 


a i are 


Say, creeping nearer i you. Tiere vo law al 7" 
the door bebiod the sheitering bedge. | give nea be red. ov0 pisy all aay, and never 
7 - >] v « r’ > 
“Well, littie Mies Kitty what young lady “Oh, dear me!” cried b 
bas almost burnt ber head off?" they) «w bat's the matter?’ : + ey 





id re } : ‘ ee a ae 
a Thee ‘ite, | beard the doctor say, she and bér friends | “{ think you very unkind indeed, Hob |} 
1 Ue Folks, | te’ serena was recog’ on her ows | stillon the muir tino to lotme play. Tare cated yoetee | P 
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“I suppose you do what are asked 
don’t you, Violet?” ceed hes brother. 
looking at ber. . 

“I am sure I do,” she replied; “and if 
any one asked ne——” ; 

he hesitated, stopped, and sald no more, 
Bob called out “Piay,” and did not pay her 
any attention. Violet sat thinking, her 


racquet in her band. she sat on ¢ 
window-ledge, at the great Sater 
flowers, and never king at the lawn. 
tennis atall. She was thinking about Miss 
a and the Gulf  - — a 

“I suppose you alws. as yo 
asked ?”’ Bob had sald. she? Did she 


even do what she was told—what it was her 
duty todo? Had not Mies Moore toid ber 
to learn her lesson, and she hed refused 
rudely? And now she herself thought it 
unkind of ber brother and NOt to jet 
her play at lawn-tennis! Was it not nore 
unkind of ber to refuse to do her lessons 
when she had been bidden? 

‘*Yer,’’ she said to berself. “I will find 
the Gulf, and pick out the Fij: Islands, and 
then I can go out and play properly,” 

So she put down her racquet, and got the 
atlas and her geography. Putting her hands 
over ler ears, 80 as to keep the joyous crice 
of the players out of hearing, she plunged 
into “France,” and in three ininutes tound 
the Gulf of Lyons. 

“Why, there is the stupid place!” she 
cried. “Hurrah! I’ve found the Lyons, 
only they spell them with a‘y’ in French. 
Now, where is this Fiji? Is itin the At- 
lantic Ocean, I wonder?” 

She looked and looked. The geography 
did not help her, but she persevered with 
the atlas afterwards, and in ten minutes 
put her finger on the islands, 

“There, you nasty little thing,” she sai 
aloud. “J have found you hiding your- 
selves away there. Fiji! Well, now I 
know you, and now I may go out. How 
stupid of me not to try at first. It was 
easy enough after all, and I got no good by 
being in a hurry.” 

‘“‘Well, Violet,”’ inquired Miss Moore just 
then, a8 she caine inWw the room, “have you 
disobeyed mv orders ?” 

‘‘No, Miss Moore,” reptiied the girl blusb- 
ing. “I was ey gs and wanted to go out, 
so I dressed, but 1 am sorry. I have found 
out the Lyons and the Fiji Islands,’’ 

“The Gulf of Lyons, you imean. Lyons 
is a city.”’ 

“There it is,”’ cried Violet. ‘Yes; and 
here are the islands, Miss Moore. I bave 
found out other places too ; and now may I 
go out ?”’ 

“Certainly, dear,”’ replied her gover- 
ness. ‘‘You bave learned more than one 
lesson to-day, I think.”’ 

“Havel? Iam very giad; and, indeei 
1 will be good in future, and do as you tell 


ine.”’ 
“That’s a good girl,’’ said Miss Moore, 
kissing her. ‘Listen ; I think Bob is caill- 


ing you.’’ 

He was, He had called many times, but 
they bad not heard him. He called out 
again. 

‘*Look here, Violet, can you come now ? 
Why don’t you do as you are asked ? 
Percy is waiting for you to play.” 

“{ will do as Tam asked,” she replied ; 
“and I am giad I learned my lesson, Mins 
Moore. I can play now without any fear uf 
the Fiji Islands. I’m coming, Percy.’ 

Out she ran, and enjoyed her game. She 
had done her work, and her play was all 
the pleasapter. Is it not always so? 


a 


MARRIAGE AND BapTisM.—It was for- 
merly the custoin in many parts of Soot- 
land for the bride, immediately aiter the 
wedding, to walk round the church unat- 
tended by the bridegroom ; and matrimony 
was avoided in the months of January and 
May. After a baptism the first food that 
the company tasted was cowdie, a mixture 
of meal and water, or meal and aie. Of 
this every person took three spoonfuls. 
The motber never set about any work until 
she had been kirked. In the Churol of 
Scotland there is no ceremony observed on 
such occasions, but in this instance the 
woinan, attended by some of ber neighbors, 
entered the church, sometimes in service 
time, but oftener When it was empty, went 
out again, walked round it, and then re- 
turned hoine. 

After baptism the father placed a basket 
filled with bread and cheese on the pot- 
book that hung suspeuded over the fire in 
the mniddle of the room in which the oom- 
pany were, and the child was handed across 
the fire with the intent to frustrate all at- 
tempts of evil spirits or evil eyes. The 
custom appears to have been designed as 4 
puritication, and is analogous with that of 
the israelites, who made their children pass 
through the fire to Moloch. 





How MILK 1s Soup In Mgxico. — The 
milk-cart is not much used in Mexico, but 
in place of it the Mexicans drive the cow 
into town aud milk her where the market 
for milk is best. The scene at the miiking- 
place is a peculiar one indeed. The calf is 
driven In with the cow, and, alter it bas 





| coaxed the milk dow4,it is tied to the cow's 


neck, after which ber hind feet and tail «re 


securely tied together so that kicking 
switching, or running away is impossib'¢ 
wner begins to milk, while ai 
giris are at his elbow,demanding tueir & 
ply first. Though peculiar, thissystem has 
| ts inerits, inasinuch as the article vended 


| is entirely free trom extraneous mixtures 


of water and chalk. Guats and donkeys are 
also inilked. 


— 
Consume littie time in regret. 
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IV¥Y AND DUNGEON. 





BY CUARLES MACKAY. 





The ivy in a dungeon grew 

Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew; 
Its pallid leaflet only drank 
Cave-moistures foul, aud oturs dank. 


But through the dungeon-grating high 
There fell a sunbeam from the esky; 

It slept upon the grateful floor 

In silent gladness evermore. 


The ivy felt a tremor shoot 
Through all its fibres to the root; 
It felt the light, it saw the ray, 
It strove to blossom into day. 


it grew, itcrept, it pushed, it clomb— 
Long had the darkness been its home; 
But well it knew, thongh veil’d in night, 
The goodness and the joy of iight, 


Its clinging roots grew deep and strong; 
its stem expanded firm and long; 

And in the currents of the air 

Its tender branches flourished fair. 


lt reached the beam—it thrili'd, it curl’d— 
It bless’d the warmth that cheers the world— 
It rose towards the dungeon bars— 

It look’d upon the sun and étars, 


It felt the life of bursting spring, 

It heard the happy sky-lark sing; 

It caught the breath cf morns and eves, 
And wooed the swallow to its leaves. 


By rains and dews, and sunshine fed, 
Over the outer wall it spread; 

And in the daybeam waving free, 

It grew into a steadfabt tree. 


Upon that solitary place 

Its verdure threw adorning grace; 
The mating birds became its guests, 
And sang its praises from their neste. 


Toevery dungeon comes a ray 

Of God's interminable day. 

Wouldst thou know the moral of the rhyme? 

Behold the heavenly light and climb! 
8 ee 


CHARMS AND OMENS. 





In India they have a peculiar charm for 
the discovery of a thief by means of chew- 
ing rice. Dr. Hayden says: ‘‘The secre- 
tion of saliva seems to be under the in- 
fluence of the same mental emotions as 
affect the functions of tlfe stomach. Fear, 
anxiety, and various other depressing 
passions, diminish digestion, and most 
probably produce this effect by stopping 
the secretion of gastric juice. Observation 
shows us that they havea decided influence 
in lessening, or even in entirely arresting, 
the secretion of saliva, a circumstance not 
unknown to the observant natives of the 
East.”” 

In illustration of this, it may be men- 
tioned that the conjurera in India often 
found upon this circumstance a mode of 
detecting theft among servants. When a 
robbery has been committed in the family, 
a copjurer is sent for, and great prepara- 
tions are made. A few days are allowed to 
elapse before he commences his operations, 
for the purpose of allowing time for the 
restitution of the stolen property. If, 
however, it be not restored by the time 
fixed, he proceeds with his operations, one 
ot which is as follows: He causes a 
quantity of boiled rice t> be produced, of 
which all those suspected must eat. After 
masticating it for some time, he desires 
them all to spit it out upon certain leaves 
for the purpose of inspection and compari- 
80D. 

He now examines this masticated rice 
very knowingly, and immedately points 
out the culprit, from observing that the rice 
which he has been masticating is pertectly 
dry, while that which was masticated by 
the others is moistened by the saliva. 

The act of spitting on the hands, so often 
seen amongst laborers and working men 
before beginning a task, is, though not 
generally known, the remains of a charm. 
According to Pliny, spitting was super- 
stitiously observed in averting witchcraft, 
and in giving a more vigorous blow to an 
enemy. 

Hence we get the custom with prize- 
fighters, of spitting on their hands before 
they begin to fight. Boys, a few genera- 
lions ago, used to “‘spit their faith’’ when 
required to make a promise; and when 


colliers combired to get their wages raised | 


used, before the days of trades unions, 
a §5 ne loge { er DY wa 
the same party, or agree 
ents, there used at one time to be a 


popular saying that they had ‘‘spit on the | 


Same stone.’’ 


One of our popular ssyings, ‘‘God save | 


| thasr 


the mark,’’ is an ancient charm, and is 
connected with an Irish superstition, that 


¢: 





if & person in telling the story of some 
injury of limb or wound to another person 
should touch the corresponding part of his 
own ora bystander’s body, he averts the 
owner of similar mischief by saying ‘God 
bless (orsave) the mark,’ as a sort of 
charm. 

In the far Highlands, superstition has a 
strong hold on the primitive people who 
inhabit that part of Great Britain. The 
county of Sutherland furnished a remark- 
able example of this superstition. It is 
said that in an unfrequented part of the 
country, near the foot of Strathnaver, lies 
asmall loch, to which has been ascribed 
wonderful healing virtues. Its fame bas 
spread far and wide in the northern coun- 
ties, and pilgrimages are made to it from 
many remote districts of Sutherland, from 
the udjoining counties of Caithness and 
Ross, and even from Inverness and the 
Orkney Islands. 

It is not known when the loch first came 
into repute with the sick, but it must have 
been when superstition had even a stronger 
hold in the country, and ignorance pre- 
vailed more among the people than now, 
for this belief in the mysterious curative 
power of the water can be traced back 
torough several generatiors. The water 
and the leaves of a plant which grows in 
the loch are still used by the sick at their 
homes, but to derive the fullest benefit trom 
these the patients must make a personal 
visit to the spot. 

The word ‘‘Abracadabra,’’ the name of 
one of the Syrian deities, was the founda- 
tion of the well-known mystic diamond 
charm that, as lately as a hundred years 
since, was considered infallible as a cure 
tor certain ailments. 

A paper inscribed with the charm and 
hung round the neck by a piece of silk, 
was regarded amongst the ancients as a di- 
rect invocation ot the Syrian deity, and 
was recommended by Serenus Saronicus 
as an antidote against fever and all other 
diseases. Shortly belore 1588 A. D., a 
quack doctor charged $150 for this pre- 
scription, and made his dupe, who was 
suffering from an acute attack of ague, 
much worse by inducing him to eat the 
charm instead of wearing it round his 
neck. 

The charm of solemnly making an as- 
sertion and ‘‘crossing the breath,’’ as it is 
called, is found among young boys in rural 
places. It consists of placing the hand on 
the mouth, breathing on it, and making the 
sign of the cross by drawing it from left to 
right across the heart. ‘‘If it be not so, I 
will cross my breath,’’ means among boys 
an equivalent to ‘‘on my life.’”’ It is very 
common in this State. 

brains of bolo. 


Sentiment is the shadow of the soul. 


Most pleasure embraces us but to stran 
gle. 

Much that men get for nothing is dearly 
bought. 

Perfection is attained by slow degrees; 
she requires the band of time.; 

When pride and poverty have to shake 
bands, the meeting is a bilter one, 

A wan who is not ashamed of himself 
need not be ashamed of his early condition. 

The worst prison is not of stone. It is of 
a throbbing heart outraged by an infamous life. 

Those who know most are generally the 
best listeners and the most anxious to know more. 

Whether happiness may come or not, 
we should try to prepare ourselves to do without it. 

It is easier to say than to unsay what has 
been said. Therefore think well before you speak 
ill. 

The chief cause of our misery is less the 
violence of our passions than the feebleness of our 
virtues. 

Contentment is a good thing until it 
reaches the point where it site in the shade and lets 
the weeds grow. 

What is experience? A poor little hut 
constructed from the ruins of the palace of gold and 
marble called our fliusions. 


You find yourself refreshed by the pres 











ence of cheerful people. Why not make an earnest 
effort to confer that plzasure on others f 
There are treasures laid up in heaven, 
f nliety, temperance and sober 


treasures O harit 


w ise tos ak ‘ a enave 


selves wortbily upon ai occasions 


We should hold fast to principles at all | 


cost, and ¥ : 
10t only will our consclerces be clear aod our 


ebaracters pure, but our lives will be fruitful in the 


best results. 


ork directly In the line of our bect ideals; | 


| 
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Femininities. 


PAasculinities. 





Colored lace handkerchiefs may be used 


oa siraw bounets. 


Breakiust caps are much affected by 
young married ladies. 


A lady at Sanford, Fila., has 100 varieties 


of roses iu her Bower garden. 


Avdrew Carnegie, the Pittsburg millio- 
naire gives his wife $30,000 a year for pin money. 


Woman are employed on the staff of 
more than two hundred newspapers in the Unilied 
States, 


Mrs. Oaks, of Wheatland, Mich., has 
pared 1450 bushels of appics last winter, besides at- 
tending to her household work. 


In the Alps: Guide—‘‘Tf the ladies will 
only stop talking your honor may hear the roaring of 
the waterfall across the vailey.*’ 


A Bradtord woman was heard informing 
a neighbor that last night's storm frightened her so 
that she ‘‘shook like an asbpan,’* F 


The fashion in France of hanging beads 
on tombs has almost done away with the use of ever- 
lasting fuwers, which was formerly so general, 


It there is anything s woman cannot do 
besides throw a stone, it is to tell a conundrum with- 
out torgetting elther the question or the answer, 


Railway ticket-collector: ‘‘You surely 
don't expect those two boys to travel for one ticket, 
ma'‘am?’’ She; **Most decidedly ldo, It's atwin,’' 


A grand dinner in China Includes a vast 
number of courses, Eighteen or twenty would be 
respectable, but the number may reach two bundred, 


An Italian surgeon has vaccinated 150 
women in the Sultan's Seragilo, but he saw none of 
them. Anarm was thrust through a screen to him. 


Put tea and coffee away in air-tight re- 
ceptacies as soon as they are broaght to the house. 
They lose much of their favor by standing uncovered 


A baby newspaper is the latest journa- 
istic novelty. Itis published every week, is printed 
on a toy printing press, and gives the nursery news 
of the town. 


A poem is going the rounds, entitled 
**"Yhe Seven Ages of Women.’’ It is intended to ex- 
press the delicacy and tact with which a woman 
approaches this great subject, 


“It commands,” says a house-sgent’s ad- 
vertisement of a ‘‘desirable residence,’ ‘‘uot only 
a view of the pretty little railway station, but also of 
the people who miss the trains,’ 


For caramels, take equal quantities of 
milx, sugar, chovolate and molasses, with a little 
butter, add an egg beaten, and boil half an hour, 
Pour on buttered pans and cut in squares, 


A woman of Spartanburg, 8. C., while 
carrying an arm load of wood, was attacked recently 
by a rabid dog, but, dropping « portion of her load, 
she pitched into the dog and killed him with a club. 


Doormat» made from scrap leather made 
into links and strung on metal wires are a novelty. 
The appearance of these mats is good, while they are 
at the same time flexible, durable and afford a firm 
footing. 


Poisonous wounds made by spiders, centi- 
pedes and scorpions are treated in the same way as 
those made by insec!s, thatis, Yy the direct applica- 
tion of hartshorn to the wound, and when necessary, 
internal stimulants, 


Excessive rope jumping has already be- 
gun to send the little ones prematurely to their 
graves, The death of a girl In Pittsburgh last week 
was ascribed to it, as alsois the precarious condl- 
tion of another child in the same city, 


It was once the fashion for ladies to wear 
miniature pigs about their persons, Now, chanticleer 
is apparently the jfavorite, and faithfully modelled 
**poosters’’ of all shapes and sizes form the fetish of 
fashionable women, who affect tiny silver birds as 
brooches and earrings. 


Wash to perfume the breath: Cloves, 
bruised in a mortar, three teaspoontuls: boiling 
water, one plat. Infuse for an hour in a covered 
vessel—exactly asin making tea—when cold, decant, 
or filter, through coarse muslin. Wash the mouth 
with it as often as may seem necessary. 


It was at breakfast, and little Nelly, who 
wasaregular chatterbox, bad scarcely ceased talk- 
ing, ‘‘Nelly dear,’’ caid her grandmamma, ‘‘you 
talk toomuch. You don’t G4 me talking every 
minute.** ‘“*No, gran'ma; but you know you've 
lived a good deal longer than Ihave, and have had 
time to get most of the talk out of you," answered 
Nelly. 

“Oh, gracious, no!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Marrowfat to Mrs. Quowgs, raising ber hands and 
speaking In a veryexcited tone, ‘She was so til 
when her new bonnet came home that she couldn't 
get up; bat, dear sakes, Jane, that didn't matter 
nothing, for she just put that bon vet on, and lay with 
her bead out of the front window the whole after- 
noon,’’ 


It the man be really the weaker vessel, 
and the rule is necessarily in the wife's hands, how 
isitthen to be? Totell the trath, I believe that the 
really loving, g004 wife never finds it out. She keeps 
the glamour of love and loyalty between herself and 
her hushand, and #0 infuses hervelf into him that the 
weakness never becomes apparent either to ber or to 
him or to most lookers-on 





Miss Mary Harden, who died at Athens, 


Ga, last week and whose funeral took place thereon | 
Sunday, is sald w have been the ance of Joba | 
Howard Payne, aad the possessor of the vurigzinal 
, copy of **‘Home, Sweet Home,** * was ied | 
with her in «a rdance w 
ao fle 

' a ‘ 

pending, asking when her ca « a 
Judge, thinking the man appear sn tious, aleo 
said to him jokingly, *‘l suppose you are going to | 
marry ber, ain't you, when she gets her dlvorcer’’ 
**Yes,** replied the mau candidiy, ‘‘that's the cal- 
eulation.*’ 
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Some men are born great, but they oat- 
grow it, 


Judge no man heceuse the disposition of 
his miad ie not ike your ows. 


Mayor Hewitt earned his first money as 
a boy by reading aloud toa rich maa, 


Man is fickle. Even Adam, who had bis 
wife made to order, found more or less feait with 
her. 


When a man dies in the Society Islands 


they paint bis body; in this country they paint his 
character. 


The Czar of Russia has s photograph 
album containing pictures of all the men who have 
tried to kill him. 


The cause of so many defeats In the bat- 


tle of life is because men try to Aight the ought-to-be's 
instea1 of the what-is army. 


Husbands who leave property to their 
widows under the odigus conditions that they do not 
marry again might ae well not die at all. 


Out in California there is a postmaster 
who Is over seven {feet high and weighs 29 pounds. 
There are never any complaints about his conduct of 
the office, 


A Georgia lawyer complains that any- 
body who owns a copy of the Georgia Uode, and can 
borrow six dollars, can gain admission to the Bar in 
that State, 


Mother: ‘How do you like Mr, De Snoo- 
die?’ Daughter: ‘Oh, he's just lovely—such an 
educated man! I did't understand half be was talk - 
ing about.’’ 


Our resolutions seem to be vigorous as 
often as we reflect upon our past errors: but, alas! 
they are apt to flag again upon fresh temptations to 
the same things. 


Marquis Tseng, the Chinese diplomatist, 
says thatin China when a man valees bimeelf over- 
much, they compare him to a rat failing into « scale 
and weighing itself, 


Mount Vernon was nawned by Lawrence 
Washington, half brother of George Washiugton, 
who first owned it, after an English sdmiral, Ver- 
non, whota he liked very mach, 


* In conversation, learn, as near as you 
can, where the skill or excellence of any person 
lies; puthim upon talking on the subject, observe 
what he says, keep it in your memory. 


The secret of good talking Is to have 
something to say, say It well, cut it short, and .e 
ready to listen, The best talker who will not listen 
is a bore and a nuisance, and ec the verdict is given 
against him every time, 


Speak well of the absent whenever you 
have a suitable opportunity. Never speak ill of them, 
or of anybody, unless you are sure they deserve it, 
and unless it le necessary for their amendment, or 
the safety and benefit of others. 


At the American Exhibition in London 
there is exhibited a fire-proof and water-proof villa 
composed entirely of straw, Bvery part of it from 
the foundations to the chimneys is of straw com- 
pressed to form artificial wood, 


They played euchre. He was an old 
man, She was young. ‘‘Whenever you hold the 
right bower,’’ he remarked In commencing, ‘*your 
lover is thinking ot you.’' Then he watehed when- 
ever she picked up the cards to see lf she blushed or 
not. He won, 


The musical kite of the Annamites in 
Tonkin furnishes a favorite awiusement for both 
children and mew, The kite is of pecullar coastrac- 
tion, and has at@iached to it a reed pipe, into both 
ends of which the air rushes, producing @ sound that 
is audible ata great distance, 


Some thin men are always longing to 
grow fat, but they should profit by the experience of 
a Pennsylvania man who went to California some 
years ago for his heaith, On bie return he was so fat 
that hia wife refused to recoanize him, sad be bas 
been obliged to sleepin the barn ever since. 


Old men in Japan fly kites and spin tops, 
while children look on; dapanese books begin where 
ours en‘; Japanese writers ase paint brushes, not 
pens, and write tromtop t bottom, from right to 
left; in Japan there are eo lawyers; and Japanese 
doctors never make aay charges of send in any bill. 


“Oh, Miss Brown, who was that very 
homely young lady you were with thie afternoon ?"' 
**‘That, sir? That was ey slater.’' **Oh—ah—I—I beg 
ten thousand pardons. I ought to have aoticed the 
great resemblance! That f+—that te’'-——Then he 
wished an earthquake would happen right then and 
there. 


President Cleveiand says that the proper 
mode of addressing him tesimply ‘Mr. President,’’ 
Only twocttizens of the United States have a legal 
right to any more high-sounding title, These are 
the Governor and Lieutenant Governor of Massachna- 
setts. The former ts, ‘*Mie Eacellency,’’ the latter 
**His Honor.*’ 


Young husband: ‘‘It does seem to me 
you might learn how to cook betier than that. My 
mother—'' Young wife: ‘There, that will do. On 
principle I retrain from iearning how to cook,’ 
“Oh, you do—thinking of me, of course!’’ *'No; of 
myson,’' ‘“‘Son?'’ ‘Yes: I don't intend he stall 
ever make any nice girl miserable by bragging about 
my cooking.’ 


Little Dot (laughing) — ‘Why, Dick, 


what's the matter?’’ Little Dick~—''l's most dead, I 
just took some awful setuff.** ‘That what your 
mamma put on the table? ** Vee: she left it there tn 
acup an’ toid me not to touch it cause it wae for 
pudding, an’ when she went out ltook s great big 
awa 8 it’s castor **Yes; she sald you 

ght to takes in If ther how to Ga it." 
loee Gally . rf nee ; 4 »a 
promises to do much good a ’ yeare of ag 
should pass at least elaht hours in bed: after70, nine 
bours; after ©, ten hours; aud when the age of © is 
approached, more than half of every #4 boars should 
be passed in bed or reclining 08 & Gvuch 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








Recent Book Issues. 


“Parodies” of the works of English and 
American authors is the best work of its 
kind published in the language. Issued at 
195 Strand, London, England. 

et pa Py others interested in 
paints, will ind « great deal of value in 
ee oy and Decorating,”” pub- 
lished at 1130 th Thirty-Fifth street, 
Philadelphia 

“The Interstate Readers,” for Primary, 
Intermediate, and (Grammar School 
classes, are filled with the best of reading 
and pictures. There could be nothing bet- 
ter for their purposes. Published at No. #0 
Franklin street, Kost. 

“Ticknor’s Paper Series’ is a bappy idea, 
and will be very acceptable to all readers 
during the summer that is now #0 clome 
upon us, It includes a number of the mont 
famous and successful of the novels A the 

five years—books like ‘“iuenn,” “The 
Story ofa Country Town,” “A Nameless 
Nobleman,” and others. They are hand- 
some and shapely volumes, sulstantially 
bound in decorated 4 mper covers. 
The series for 1887 will include thirteen 
volumes, appearing one each week dur- 
ing May, Juneand Juiy. The retail price 
is fifty cents each volume. The initial num- 
ber of the series is the famous and widely 
approved novel, “The Story of Margaret 
Kent.” The wonderful success of this 
book is shown by the fact that within less 
than two years it has run through ten edi- 
tions. Ticknor & Co., Pablishers, Boston, 
Mass. The third number of the series is 
the brilliant new romance by (. de Mon 
tauban, entitled “The Cruise of a Woman 
Hater,” andis filled with wo and enter- 
taining incidents § an situations —the 
story of a woman-hating nan trapped into 
along voyage wits a young widow, and 
the results. It is vivid, breezy and pict- 
uresque, and will be greatly enjoyed by 
thousands of readers this summer. A well- 
known Boston poet commends the work 
thus: ©Thisis a capital story. The sea- 
life and the incidents of the voyage—the 
towing of the wreck, the captain and first 
officer's action concerning the wreck, the 
yellow fever, etc., being worthy of the 
author of ‘The Wreck of the (sraavenor.’ 7’ 
Price, 50 cents, 








FRESH PERIODICAIA. 


Our Little Onea and the Nuraery for 
June is out, with ite pretty summer read- 
ing and pictures for the ladies. 


To all those interested in health matters, 
in their general bearing, we can highly 
commend The Sanitarian Magazine, pub- 
lished at No, 113 Fulton street, New York. 


Appleton Morgan opens the June Popu- 
lar Seance Monthly with a second paper 
discussing the question, “Are HKailroads 
Public Enemies 7" An interesting sketch 
of Jules Jamin is given, whose spirited por- 
trait forms the frontispiece of this number. 
The many other artden all maintain the 
high standard of this valuable monthly. 
I. Appleton & Co,, New York. 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway opens the June 
Magazne of American Ihiatury with a 
brilliant leading paper on “Fredericksburg 
First and Last,” illustrated. Mrs. Lamb, 
the editor, contributes a brief, well-written 
sketch of the American career of Major- 
(ieneral Robert Monckton, colonial gover- 
nor of New York about 1762 Hon Isaac 
T. Smith writes an interesting account of 
an old Boston “Historic Meeting-House,”’ 
accompanied with a quaint picture made 
by him in 182s, Frank (+, Carpenter furn- 
ishes a delightlully readable 
“Our Presidents as Horsemen.” 
June attraction is an entertaining descrip 
tion of the great artist, Jean Francois 
Millet. There is also an interesting paper 
on Sir Thomas Dale's “Indiansin London,’ 
and a choice bit of “Revolutionary His- 
tory,’ by Hon. J. ©. Dykman. The sev- 
eral minor departments are admirably 
filled—they are unusually clever and 
bright. Published at 743 roadway, New 
York city. : 
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How Woopcock Woo W oodeock have 
certain peculiarities which endear them to 
the sportaman, as well as make them an 
interesting study to men of science. 
love-naking is esséntially their own. 
Early in the spring the male bird, seeking 
4 nate, repairs to some well-known covert 
where the females moat do congregate. 
It is justatsunset. All day long he has 
been filling himself full of long, luscious 
worms, and as nightfall has come, his bird 
thought turns to affairs more sentimental. 
When he reaches the parade ground, he 
looks anxiously around,and if no suspicious 
noise jars on his sensitive ears, he begins 
with a low, introductory overture. Then 
he grows impatient, and utters loud, gut- 
teral bleatin clucking just before each 
one, Then he struts up and down the 
mossy bank, as if his performance gave 
him intense satisfaction. Then he consid 
ers himself fairly introduced, and, taking 
wings, rises in the air, flying up in spiral 
circles,each growing smaller as 
During this flight he utters a low, sweet, 
cooing note. Afver sailing about in a series 


of aerial somersaults, he swoops down to 
the point of his starting. For hours he 
fools about, display 


ngehis wing perform 
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happy for earth, they straight in the 
air, and fly far out of sight in the dark- 
lesa, 
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THE 
 jhree Kisses. 


BY B. K. C. 











N’ je’t trae, Nora, beyant a doubt?” 
“Quite true, Con. The young mas- 
ther’se writ the news to madam tbat 
be’s to be wed at Michaclinas to an ecari’s 
daughter, no less, wid oceans of gooid to 
her fortuae. Hasn't he made the fine mateb 
o r’’ 
=pagerve and you're right there. It’s the 
luck be’s got. But talking of fine matcles,” 
eaid Con O’Moore, as he brushed bis mas 
ter’s boots outside the kitchen door, while 
Nora Rooney rubbed the spoons not tar 
away — “talking of fine matches, Nora, 
honey, didn’t my great-grandiather throw 
away just the foinest chance you ever beard 
o’? And It he'd taken it, it n't living at 
service I'd be, but in my own castle, with 
bags of goold aud bundies of bank-notes to 
iny band; and, maybe, in this warin 
weather, uy own man bringing me iced 
wine, the while I swore at bim for not be- 
ing # jer.” 
“What's that you're telling us now, Con 
O’Moore 7?” said Nora. “As if we were 
green enough to belave the loike of 
that.”’ 
“But, indade, you moight, then,” said 
Con; “and, inagade, you've belaved more 
lies than I'll tell you, and my great-grand- 
father, tbe man it happened to, and be was 
a Connaught man, and a very bandsome 
fellow, the loike of me, I’m tould ; six feet 
no girl said ‘No’ 


in his boots witn eyer 

to.”’ ; . 
“Sure, the vanity of men!’ said Nora 

quietly. 


“Well, honey,” said Con, “this same 
great-grandfatber,by name Larry O’ Moore, 
krew well enough bis advantages, and he 
wasinnohurry to marry. And it was 
thirty years old be was, when, being out 
walkin’ one Christmas Evea littie tarther 
from bome than usual, be came toa funny 
louking lot of rocks; and taking @ good 
look at them, what did he see but the open- 
ing of acave, It was a dark-looking place; 
but he was a lad that didn’t know what 
fear was, was my great-grandfather, Larry 
O'Moore. Sointothe cave he went, and 
before he’d gone tar, it began togrow ligh- 
ter; and, after awhile, lo and behold ! in- 
stead of being in a cave he was in a garden 
with flowers and birds and fountains and 
green grass, and inthe middle of just the 
prettiest castle you ever set your two eyes 
on, and the sun shiningon all around just 
for all the world as if it wasthe middle of 
summer instid of deep winter. It was all 
very foine; but he knew by the look of it 
it was fairy land, and another man would 
have been frightened again, but, as I twid 
you, there was no scare in Larry O’ Moore; 
and what did he do but walk up to the door 
and knock on it wid bis shbillaly, and walk 
in without a ‘by your leave;’ and, to be 
sure, when he walked in,be just swood star- 
ing, for the sight he saw was one no man 
ever saw belore, 

“Right before him wasa big pond of wa 
ter with a marble brim to it, and it swain 
about the prettiest crayther. The head of 
her was a woinan, with the prettiest goolden 
hair and black eves, aod cheeks like roses ; 
and you never saw prettier arins than she 
had, and whiter bands or nicer shoulders ; 
but all Lelow ber waist was the loike of a 
fish, A great goold fish, you might say, 
and she was swimining about in the pond 
like a salmon. 

“Come in, Larry,’ she says, a8 soon as 
she caugiit sight of my great-grandfather. 
‘I’ve been expecting you all day. Come 
in.’ 

“So in be walked, inaking his manrers, 
and says he— 

“*T hope your ladyship finds herself 
quite cool and confortable this warm atter- 
noon.’ 

«More than I loike,’ says the fish-lady, 
withasigh. ‘Sitdown a bit, Larry, and 
I'll tell you something. I'm a princess, 
Larry,and the wealth I have, the goold and 
jewels, is just past countin,’ 

“*Troth, it’s aisy believing that by the 
foine diamond crown you have on your 
bead, ine lady,’ says Larry. 

‘Just look Into some of these big cofters 
| there,’says the lady. ‘Liftthe kivers and 
lookin, You're no thafe, but you couldn’t 
stale a guinea if you wanted to, for you'd 
be caught by five bundred little gnomes 
and chopped into tnincemeat the minute 
rey touched one. Lift the kivers and look 

n. 

“So Larry lifted the kivers, and the sight 
he saw was enough to ake a miser crazy. 
Every wan av thim carved osk chests was 
full of silverand gooid,rubies and emeralds 
and pearis, and splentors Larry didn’t 
know the name of, 

**It’s not a bullrush to all I bave,’ says 
thelady. ‘I've lasnings in all sorts; and 
the day I marry they'll all be me bus- 
band's,’ 
|. “*Tbe gintleman gooldfish is in luck, me 
| lady, whoever he inay be,’ saya Larry. 

«I don’t know who he'll be yet,’ said the 
lady. ‘Now listen, Larry, and I’il tell ye 
| my story. 

‘“] was once a beautiful princess, but | 
was foul enough not to know when I was 








well off, and nothing would suit ine but to | 
knew the | 


take a peep into fairyland, | 
cave you cainein by was the way there. and 


so one day I ran away from my court 
adies, aud in 1 crept; and, sure, a ans 
ace . was, and 
“45 4 
a 

ace Ji and }erTre A 

And the pond you see in« was ir bath 
rooin, where |] and the rest the great 


| ladies used to bathe, 
“*And we used to laugh and 
say, ‘‘A fig for ali the fairies on 


dance and 
the earth ; 


they can’t burt us.” 


Bat little we 
what we were saying. The 
mad e h with os. And what d 
do but creep into the palace one 0 
bewiteh the water of e bath ; and 
rose from my bed at the break of 
| take my dip, ob, the terrible thing that 

pened! I was changed to the loike you see 
me now; and all iuny ladies into frogs or 
lizards, or tiny bits of fish. Sure,’ says the 
poor crayther, ‘me beart is broke w it in- 
tirely.’ 

«“iand isn’t there any way ye can get 
changed back again ?’ says ny great-grand- 
father. 

“‘Just wan,’ says the lady, ‘Just wan. 
I'll tell you whatit fs. If you'll give me 
three kisses, it wou't be two minutes after 
it before lam a beautiful princess — 
And I'll marry you and make you a prince 
and we'll go back to the dacent of the 
world to live, and you’!! bave all that bear 


can wish ever after.’ 
my great-grand- 
too.’ 


** ‘Sure I'll do it,’ sa 
father, ‘and glad to do it, 

“And witb that the fish-lady swam up w& 
the edge of the pond, and he stoops over 
her sal aives her first wan kiss, then an- 
other ; but before he gave her the third,the 
thought that all mightn’t be right came 
into bis mind. 

**Junt kape them two,’ says he to the 
lady, ‘and J’il go and ask Father Mooney 
about it, aud come back to give ye the 
other. He's a knowledgeable person, is 
the father, and if there’s deviltry in this 
be’!i tell ime.’ 

“Oh, wurrah! The shriek the crayther 
gave and the way she clung tobim! But 
be just soused ber under the water, and off 
he went, a thousand little devils aftber 
him, And crash came something, and the 
next he knew he was lying in the snow 
forninst his ewn cabin, witL bis dudeea in 
his moutb and a black bottle in one hand, a 
shilleiah in the other, and Father Mooney 
preachin’ a lecture cn teinperance over him, 
and remarkin’ to the boystbat was lookin’ 
at bim that they could see what a pass 
drink would bring a foine fellow to. 

*‘*Not adrop bave [ had this day,’ savs 
ine great-grandfather; but the idea bad got 
into their heads, and they only laughed at 
him; and the next day, when he went into 
the woods again, to find the cave, makin’ 
up bis mind to ee the other kiss, it was 
clane gone, and search as he might he 
niver found it again. And now you see it 
isn’ta bitof alie I’m telling you when I 
say that if my great-grandfather hadn’t 
been a fool I’d have been living in illigance 
this day, instead of blackin’ these boots, 
“And maybe,”’ added Con, picking up 
the boow as he spoke, “it’s a princes you’d 
have been wan day, if you’d said ‘yes’ 
when I axed ye.” 
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THE FAITH OF INDIA. 
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T is said that in some sections of the 
United States people are inning to 
secretly adopt the Hindoo religion. It 

m, therefore, worth while to investigate 
what this is, 

The Hindoo acknowledges one Supreme 
Being as the ground and foundation of bis 
religion. One God, and beside him no 
other—this sentence is become a proverb, 
and is in the tnouth of every Brahinin, His 
writings dignify this supreine and eternal 
Being with the title “Brahum,’’ which is to 
be carefully distinguished from Brabina,ao 
emanation of the former, and the first per- 
son in the Hindoo trinity. 

The Shasiters, or Hindoo Bible, describe 
Brabin asa being witbout begianing and 
without end, almighty, omniscient, un- 
changeable. 

Brahin is represented without mind, with- 
out will, without consciousness of bis exist- 
ence. No wonder that many Hindoos, in 
going one step farther,declare the Supreme 
is nothing ; lor a spirit without power and 
energy is like a thing of nought. Never- 
theless, it is asserted on the other hand, that 
he enjoystLe highest beatitude—it is the 
bliss of deep, uninterrupted sleep. 

Brahm, bowever, must one day have 
awaked from his long sleep. This was 
necessary for calling the world into exist- 
ence, On this important point,the different 
philosophical systems, headed by their re- 
spective leaders, have carried on an never- 
a ing warfare. 

rahin awoke, say the Ved an 
— Bibles, aud, hooting demos one 


‘*Let me be many !”’ 

Forthwith he took upon himself a mate- 
rial forin; and henceforth he is like a 
spider, sitting in the centre spinning out his 
interminable threads, and ftastenin what 
he produces from himself to the right and 
left—towards all quarters of the infinite 
vacuum, 

Here, then, theshell of Hindoois 
to open ; the creation of the eerie anton 
ing to its teaching, is nothing more or less 
ee of Brahm in visible 
inaterial forins. It isthe. 
te.n of pantheism, ee 

The cosinogony of the Shasters runs thus: 
| All the gerins or seed corns of the worid 

that was to coine into existence were con- 
densed in the shape of an gg, and the 


supreine took possession 
Brat: wia. Pp of it in the form of 


One year 





of the creation, or ome thousand 
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communicated ‘6 power to those 
who are now ng the government of 
the world as bis delegates. 

W ben the great opened, it 
forth, likewise, the three worlds, viz, the 
uppermost, which is inhabited by the 
the middle, intended for the dwelling-place 
of nan, and the infernal world, destined to 
be the habitation of demons and all sorts of 
fearful beings. 

In the centre of the vast plain of the 
earth, which ™ two hundred and fifty 
thousand miies in diameter, the loftiest ot 
all mountains, Sumeru, rises to the enor- 
inous beight of more than two hundred 
thousand miles, It is crowned with three 
golden summits, which are the favorite 
residences of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, 
the Hindoo Trinity. 

Atthe foot of this mountain there are 
three smaller hills, placed like sentinels,on 
the top of each of which grows tbe mango 
tree, above two thousand miles in height. 
These trees bear a fruit as delicious aa nec- 
tar,which measures several hundred feet in 
diameter. 

When it falls to the ground, juice ex- 
udes from it, whoee spicy tr nce per- 
fumes the air, and those who eat thereof 
diffuse a most agreeable sineil for many 
miles around them. 

The rose-apple tree is likewise growing 
on those hills, the fruit of which is as iarge 
as an elephant, and 80 full of juice that at 
the season of maturity it flows along in a 
stream, and whatever it touches in its 
course is changed into the purest go'd. 

Distinction of caste 1s traced in its origin 
to the creation of man. By su ve 
emanations froin- himself, Brahina called 
various classes of mankind into existence. 
First the Brahmin escaped from his mouth, 
as the representative of God in human 


form. 
The nature of his birth ified him to 
be, not only the highest and most exalted 


of all buman beings, but likewise the in- 
tended teacher, and the inediator between 
the gods and wankind. 

From tbe arm of Brahma, the defence of 
the body, sprung the Ksbutryu,or the caste 
of warriors; the object of whose creation 
was evident, from the nature of his birth ; 
he was to protect the ple by his power- 
fal arm, and to shield and defend his bretb- 
ren against the aggression and oppression 
of the wicked. 

From Brabma’s breast iasued the 
Voisbnou, or caste of merchants and trades- 
oe to provide for the necessities of man- 

ind. 

And from the humblest member, his foot, 
came tne despised Sudra, or ihe servile 
caste. Their allotted task was to perform 
every kind of menial labor for their nobler 
owe brethren, both at home and in the 

eld. 

The Sudras constitute by far the greatest 
number of inbabitants of Bengal; and 

robably it is the same in other parts of 

ndia. For thirty centuries past have those 
unbappy beings groaned under the curse 
of the haughty Brahmin, and patiently 
berne the intolerable burden. 

‘“‘What God has appointed,” say they, 
‘*we cannot alter.”’ 

So holy and unchangeable in this institu- 
tion of castes, in the eyes of the peuple, and 
so firm is the belief of the Hindoo as to the 
appointment being of divine authority, that 
a transition from one caste to the other is 
absolutely impossible. a 

A prince cannot purchase the Brahmini- 
cal thread which is tne badge of their dig- 
nity, for millions, Asa mouse can never 
be changed into an elephant, nor the thorn- 
bush into an orange tree, so neither can & 
Suadra be turned into a Brahmin. 


rr 0 ee 

THE FaT AND THE LEAN.—lt is gener- 
ally supposed that fat people have much 
mnore blood than others. On the contrary, 
they have less. The blood they bave,more- 
over, is oy poor, while the fat fills the 
space which is required even for the circula- 
tion of that. Fat people have, then, less 
vital energy than the thin, not possessing 
sufficient blood to bring every organ up 
its full working power, and the fat binder- 
ing what blood there is from flowing freely 
enough to the organs especially at the mo- 
ment of action requiring it. Besides all 
this, the fat obstructs the play of the lungs, 
so that safficient air cannot be inhaled to 


purify the blood; the natural and necessary 


ogs, Which accordi . é : 
akes | ; lead = SO OUF rec koning, | combustion is thus so interfered with that 
:, Nn ne common the functions of the body are hin jered. 

® egg was hatched foliows that too much exertion should ® 

“ or 4 ” » . roe 

a the wat nw ming | ways be guarded agsinst in people of larg 

a uc mMmignty ieenp of , * ‘ 34 

P ' right . AO} ; and fetty developmen and 00 
aS 4“ Orightness resembled that of a | 7 : ys ! 


18400 Suna, 
At last it broke,and Brahmas 
' rang forth. 
| — eearanee was terrific; he had Saeean. 
ads, a thousand eyes, and a thousand 


should never be expected of them. 
annncrnamntinteapeadiiint din 
THAT sort of balfsigh which is accom 
panied by two or three alight nods of th® 
head is pity’s smal! change in general #> 
ciety. 
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Humorous. 


MAN AND HIS SHOKS. 


ia conememaaell 


How mach a man Is like his slices! 

For instance, both have a soul to lose: 

Both have veen tanned, both been made tight 
By cobbiers; both get left and right. 





Both need a mate to be complete; 
And both are made to go on feet; 
They both need healing, oft are sold, 
And both in time will turn to mould. 


With shoes the last is first; with mer 

The first shall be the last; and when 

The shoes wear out they’re mended new— 
When men wear out, they’re men dead too! 


Botp have their ties, and both Incline, 
When polished, in the world toshine; 
And both peg out. Now would you choose 
To be a man or be his shoes? 
—U. N. Nown,. 





Bad habits—Seedy coats. 

Well trained-—Railway employes. 

All played out—Open air concerts. 

The whirl of society—A round dance. 
The height of fashion—The latest ladies’ 


bonnets. 

When is water not water?—When it is 
dripping. 

What insects do lawn-tennis players re- 
sembley—Grasshoppers. 


Isn’t it singular that the product of the 


still should make men so noisy? 


What did the spider do when he came 
oat of the ark?—He took a fly and weut home. 


There is any amount of good reading in 
the dictionary, bat it is distributed iu a very tantal- 
izing manner. 


The man who lives on little is worshipped 
as an economist, while he who lives on nothing is de- 
spised as a tramp. 


“You ought to be proud of your trade,”’ 
said the customer to the barber; ‘‘most of it is head- 
work, you know.’’ 


Argument for marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister—A man would thus be enabled to avoid 
having more than one mother-in-law. 


The man who fell off the fence intu the 
brambles was much nettled by the occurrence. ‘‘We 
hope thistle be appreciated, *’ says a punster. 


“It is really very odd, my dear,’’ said 
an old lady, one very hot day, (o a friend; ‘‘I can’t 
bear the heat in summer, and in winter I love it.’ 


In the wilds of Borneo the thirsty can- 
nibal throws a knife, sticks a man and drinks his 
blood; in Boston the thirsty tramp throws dice, 
sticks his friend and drinks beer. 


Miss Blank, to her cousin, who has inad- 
vertently admired her foot: ‘*Yes, papa thinks sce 
much of my foot that while we were in Italy he tried 
his best to persuade me to have a bust made of it.’ 


‘‘Grandpa,”’’ said Teddy, as the old gen- 
tleman woke up from a loud sounding after-dinner 
nap, ‘if you’d give your nose a spoonful of pare- 
goric, don’t youthink you could put it to sleep 


also.*’ 


When Barnum heard that among the 
lope’s Easter gifts was an ivory egg, lined with 
quilted satin and inclosing a ruby and several dia- 
monds, he cabled over to his representative in Rome 
to buy the hen at any price. 


A public reader says he has committed 
to memory more than 300,000 verses of poetry. We 
should regret his death, of course, but it seems a 
pity to lose the chance of getting so much rhyme out 
ol the world at one fell swoop, 


‘“‘No,’’ said a fond mother, speaking 
proudly of her 25-year-old daughter—‘‘no, Mary 
isn’t old enough to marry yet. She cries whenever 
any one scolds her; and until ske becomes hardened 
enough to reply vigorously she isn’t fit for a wife.*’ 


In a prohibition town in Maine some vis- 
itors went intoa store kept by a German woman and 
ealled for whiskey. She said she could not sell any, 
and then whispered to one of them, ‘*Ven you vants 
fiskey you mast call for vine, and pinch mit von 
eye,** 


‘“Humph! but you are wearing your 
father’s hat,’’ he said, as he looked over the fence at 
the other boy. ‘‘I know It,’’ wasthe reply. ‘* Hey! 
but you are ashamed.’’ ‘‘NotmuchtITain’t. A fei- 
ler whocan’t make use of his fathcr hadn’t orter 
have one.’* 


Said Brown to Fogg, who had been in- 
dulging in some of his vagaries: *‘Excuse my men- 
Uoning it, but now that we are alone, let me remind 
you that there are always a fool aad acritic in every 
company.’’ ‘*ITwo is small company,*’ replied 
Fogg: **but why do you call me a critic?’’ 


Life insurance agent, filling up applica- 
tion: **Your general health is good, is it not?’* Ap- 
plicant: ‘‘Never had a day’s iliness in my life.** 
Agent: ‘Um! You do not contemplate entering 
upoa any hazardous undertaking, I suppose?’ Ap- 
plicant: ‘*Well, yes; Lam rather afraid that I do. 
lam going to get married next week.’’ 


Lord Beaconsfield received a deputation 
once of which the late Charles Reade, the novelest, 
wasamember. When Reade rose to speak, bis lord 


Ship said: ‘*Pray be seated, Mr. Reade.’’ ‘*l would 
rather stand, my lord,’’ was the reply; ‘‘I can make I 
. \ongeér speech when standing than [ can when sit- 
2 **‘l am very sorry to hear it,’ was the Pre- 
niment 
\ 
, have ‘ : 
‘And then? And the there’d av ; 


cen the ail-firedest ight between him and old man 
Washington anybody ever saw! Litsle George was ! 
way off on that cherrg tree business.’ : 








Or all the curious customs that 
have been handed down to oA 
having been ind one ol 
the most curious is which at one time 


manner in which it was carried out was 
called ‘ 
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depended altogether u the 
wife, it would sometimes happen that the 
husband did not need torun wore than a 
few yards; but when she was more than 
ordinarily vashful, or wished to have « 
little sport at the expense of her lord and 
mnaster—which it may be supposed would 
not unfrequently be the case—he had to 
carry his load a considerable distance. 

This custom was very strictly enforced, 
and the person who was last creeled had 
charge of the ceremony,and he was natural- 
ly anxious that nv one should escape. The 
practice, as far as Galashiels was concerned, 
came toan end about one bundred years 
ago, with the person of a man who, on the 
ostensible plea of a “sore back,”’ lay abed 
all the day after his marriage,and obstinate- 
ly ref to get up and be creeled. 

He had, it may be added in extenuation, 
been twice married before, and had on each 
occasion gone through the ceremony of 
being creeled, and now, no doubt, felt that 
he had had quite enough of creeling. 

—_—-_—»>—- - Sa 

PRINCELY STRATEGY.—Once, when 
visiting a simall town in one of theamaliest 
German States, the sovereign prince was 
received at the gate by twenty young 
damsels in white. As a pieceoft cunning 

» the ten prettiest maidens were 
placed in the front rank and the ten less 
pretty ones in the second. Charined witu 
attractive appearance of the vanguard, his 
serene highness did what coinported itseli 
well with his sixty vears and his princely 
dignity—he kissed every one of them on 
their beautiful forebeads. At the end of 
the front rank he made a sudden pause— 
only for a couple of seconds however: then 
he beckoned to his adjutant: “Sparrenhotz, 
here—go on with the rest.’”’ 





Ir 1s a good thing for a young man to 
be “knocked about in the world,”’ though 
his soit-hearted parents inay not think so. 
All youths, or, if not all,certainly nineteen- 
twentieths of the suni-total, enter life with 
a surplusage of self-conceit. The sooner 
they are relieved of it the better. If, in 
measuring themselves with wiser and older 
nen than they are, they discover chat it is 
unwarranted, and get rid of it gracefully ot 
their own accord, well and good ; if not, it 
is desirable for their own sakes that it be 
knocked out of them. 

WHEN Robert Soutbey, {je poet, was in 
Lisbon, he saw bis country¥inen conducting 
themselves in the true spirit of commerce. 
One merchant told bim how closely he 
attended to profits. “I never pay a porter,”’ 
said he, “for bringing a burden ull the next 
day; for while the fellow feels his back 
ache with the weight, he charges high; but 
when he comes the next day the feeling is 
gone and he asks only baif the money.”’ 
Tie author of this mean trick was wortb 
one million dollars, 

et 

A COQUETTE is a young lady of more 
beauty than sense; more accomplishmenis 
tuan learning ; more charms of person than 
yraces of mind; more admirers than 
friends ; more fools for attendants than wire 
inen. 





HUMPHREYS’. 


Manual of all Diseases, 
By F. HUMPHREYS, x. BD. 
RICHLY BOUND In 
CLOTH and GOLD 
Mailed Free. 









CURES. PRICE. 

Congestion, Infisssmetions. -- 33 
Ting Colic, or Tesihing of nianis. -35 
of Children or Adults. ...... 33 
TS tremepanend 35 
Faceachs.....- 33 

Bick Vertigo.. .25 


HOMEOPATHIC 








apepsia, Bilious Stomach... --..- 2% 
19 Dy romed or Painful Feriods..--- 23 
12 thktes, too fuse Periods.......--+- #3 
139Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing... 
14inalt Rheam, Erysipelas, Eruptions. «33 
151 Rheumatism. Rheumatic Pains...... 25 
16) Fever snd Ague, Chills, Malaria..... 40 
i7 les, Blind or Bieeding ..... = . of ‘ 
198 Catarrhk, Influenza, ¢ old in the Head 350 
2OT VS hoop Cough, Vi lent ( ug hs 50 
24iGenera!l 5 bility, Physical Weakne: 50 
27 Kidney Diecase 39 
2h Nervous gpebetiey aoe ve 

Mf ‘ a ewe 
+ | Tae B of the Heart. Pa oe 











SPECIFICS. 


, . ' 
Druggists, or sent paid on receipt of 
prin NEmPaAE YS MEDICLS 08. . 109 Palien St. 5.3. } 





A TRAMP, recently arrested in J 
Mick... for diaorderiy’ cond fae 








Fer Geed Purposes. 


esting cree. “A young married lady came 
to me suffering with a severe case of Pro. 
lapsus and Ulceration. She commenced 
taking the Compound and in two months 
was fully restored. In proof of this she 
soon found berseilf in an tnteresting con- 
dition. Influenced by fvolish friends she 
attempted to evade the responsibilities of 
maturity. After ten or twelve days she 
came to me again, and she was indeed in a 
most alarming state and suffered terribly. 
I gave her a tablespoonful of the Compound 
every hour for eight bours until she feil 
asleep; she awoke much relieved and 
evidently better. She continued taking 
the Compound, and in due season she 
became the mother of a fine healthy boy, 
But for the timely use of the medicine she 
believes her life would bave been loat,”’ 











Your Druggist has the Compound, $1 per bottle. 
O@icere’ pay, bounty pro- 
cured , deserters relieved. 


ENSION 9 21 years’ practice. Success or 


pt fee. Write for circulars and new laws.. 
A. W. McCormick & Sen, Washington,D.c, 
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$25 AMOATH., Agente wanted. OO beat seil- 
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ing articles in the world. | sample free. 


oe JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 











aly analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 


Sold by Draggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Kverywhere, 











Depot 39 Barclay 8t., N. Y. 





YORKA. 





1 
di Cheapest ever furnished agents. Extra 
terens, large cash emiums, partk ulars 
Pousumn Mackin Cincinnati 
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A CARD. —Toali whe are suffering from errors 
end indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, ecriy 
decay, loss of man’ &c., L will send a recipe thar 
will cure you, F OF CHARGE. This great 
remed by 


v 
America, 


Joseru ME Mey eM City - 








purge, salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 

and all bowel treubies constipation cur- 

ed like magic. Sufferers will learn of asimple remedt 
free, by 4. H. REEVES, 75 Nassau S., N. Y. 


A gents Wanted for Dr. Lyman Abbott's Life of 
Beecher. Only proper one. A.Gorton & Co., Phila. 





Fivalled for general Tollet use. 

Larep’s Warre Litac Toriet Soar in 
vefreshing and scothing to the skin. leav- 
ing it beaatifully clear eq/t and emus. 
Price, 20c. perCake. Box 8 Cakes 5c, 

Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


seb Pruazists and F; Geuds 
a Deonyuieos, 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone knowing a tune, either ‘in the head, ** 


as it ts called,** of able to ham, whistle or sing, 


can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE INSTRU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a piane or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune—say *‘Way Down on the Swanee River,'* tor lnstence-—they 
ean play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plane of organ, with the as- 
sistance of this GUIDE. THE GULDE shows how the tanes are to be played with both hands and 
in different keys. Thus the player has the full effect of the bass and treble «lets, together with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chords In accompaniments. It mast be plainly under 
stood that the Guide will not make an accomplished masician without stedy. It will do nothing 
of the kind. What it can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL is to enable anyone understanding 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tunes or alra, without ever having opened a music 


book, and without previously needing to know the difference between A or G, & half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora flat. The Guide is placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference to anything but what he is shown by it todo, can inalew moments piay the piece ac- 


urately and withont the least trouble. Although it does not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy “‘ear’’ aad ail offers who are the ir 
own instructors. By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY teeive tunes of dif- 


ferent character—this number of pieces being sent with each Galde—the ear grows ace istomed to 
the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. So, aflera very little prac- 
tice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick out, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 


player, any air or tune that may be heard or known. 
The Guide, we repeat, will not learn how to read the common 





sheet music Bat it will teach 


hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, how te learn & nem her f tunes without 
FITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUDY. A child If Itean say tte A BR, (“sand kKnowsa 
tune—ear ‘*The Sweet Bre and Bye’’—can olay it, after a few attempts, quite well. There ere 
many who would like to be able to dothi«, for the own and the amesmentof others, and to such 
we commend The Guide as BOUND TO () fort » ALL WESAY Ite cheapness and ue 
ness, moreover, would make ita very good pres » give & pereca, het r young t 1 at 
Christmas Aimost every bome ca ro 4 whereon s« 


than one e family ‘ 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM S&ST., 








MUSIC CO.., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


“And ye shall walk in silk attire, and 
silier ha’ to spare,”’ sounds so pleasant. I 
cannot make any promises as to the ‘‘sil- 
ler,” but if you want to be in the fashion 
you certainly must adopt silk attire ; and 
this is made quite easy by very tempting 
materials. Still, at some of our best houses 
I have been shown combinations of silk 
and wool. 

One of many quite beautiful gowns | 
saw the other day was gpfractive mix- 
ture of that new and f tone, Gobe- 
lines with beige. Gobvelin blue, gray, 
and green all blended together, the blue 
predominating. 

I have seen it in some of the most price- 
less Sevres vases and hardly anywhere else. 
It was a happy inspiration to have adapted 
it to the requirements of dress. It will be 
one of the dominant tones of the present 
seaeon. 

In the gown I am describing, its sof 
beauty was enhanced by the richness of the 
silk, which was thick, brt supple. The 
petticoat appeared to be of tne beige wool- 
len fabric, bat at the beck you only caught 
a giimpee of it beneath the long, plain fall- 
ing folds of the skirt; in the front it formed 
most of the lower portion of the breadth, 
the join between silk and wool being hid- 
den by a galon of finely wrought pessem- 
enterie, the foundation cord of the two 
tones, and on this tiny flowers in relief of 
their natural colorings. 

If I were to tell you that polonaises are to 
be once more the tashion, I am afraid that 
you would run away with the idea that 
they areto be universal. This is by no 
means the case ; they will be worn as yet 
only in dresses made by the leading dress- 
makers, and with all the skill of which 
they are capable. In such hands they are 
really distingue. 

Imagine a long, full skirt composed 
entirely of lace, ‘‘reliet brode,"’ very fine 
and covered all over with a pattern which, 
in the particular example I am describing 
was an inch-sized check, with a floret in 
the centre of each. Peeping beneath it was 
a pinked-out edge of stone-colored silk ; 
over it was worn a polonaise, striped (iobe- 
lines, and stone of the finest poplin, a pom- 
padour floral design on the stone stripe. 
The bodice was long, and was draped to 
forma point,soft pleats of the lace on either 
side hiding the fastening. 

It was intended for a tall and a graceful 
hgure—a gown you could not help remark. 
ing ; thoroughly uncommon, and yet in no 
sense voyante. 

The best dreasmakers would appear to be 
using only materials which drape well,and 
however rich and thick, the silk must be 
supple. Never was moreart displayed in 
the amalgamation of colors. They are faint 
in tone, though strong contrasts, deftly 
managed, are allowed, such as grass-green 
and heliotrope. 

Biuish grays never seem to lose their 
fashion. A pretty gown in gray cloth was 
straightly draped over long panels, formed 
of pleata of white cloth edged with broad 
cream braid ; there was just the suspicion 
of a panier at the waist made of the gray 
cloth, for paniers are a leading pointin 
fashions. 

You see them on all the best dresses,and 
in the long draperies which prevail there 
are slight attempts at catching the material 
up in most unexpected places, as though 

the hand had been pushed under and a pin 


silk is what everyone wanta A dress of 
this was mae with a long trained perfectly 
plain beck—long dresses are de rizueur for 
dinner wear—with side paniers, the front 
covered with pendent bead tassels, one end 
of it brought on to the left shoulder of the 
bodice. 

This same idea was carried out on au 
emerald green velvet, which had side 
panel pleats made of an Indian shawl, and 
trom one a corner was brought up on to the 
bodice. 

I am going maybe to declare what seems 
to be a contradiction, viz, that the most 
fashionable women of the day follow no 
particular fashions ; they create them tor 
themeel ves, always, no doubt, with a due 
regard to certain leading ideas in prevail- 
ing modea 
1 saw a beautiful dinner gown, which 
embodies what I mean ; it was made in 4 
most fashionable material, viz., in pale 
peach brocade, the skirt long, full, and 
plain, with no trimming whatever or 
drapery. It was gathered on to a slightly 
pointed bodice, laced in front, with a little 
fine old blonde creamy white turning down 
from the neck. 

The sleeves formed just one long puff 
trom the shoulder to the elbow, like the 
Stuarts wore. There was nothing fashion- 
able about the gown but the material, and 
yet the wearer would be deemed a well- 
dressed woman everywhere. 
There are afew people that dress well 
who wear no stays, and they may be glad 
to hear how they may nevertheless ensure 
a good fit. This is done by having ashaped 
band to the skirt 4 or 5 inches deep, well 
boned. Attached to this are ribbon braces, 
which relieve the weight from the hips. 
There is none of the compression attributed 
to stays, and yet the waist is kept within 
its appointed limits. 

Many dresses show handwork in the 
trimming. A black one, for example, 
draped with striped silk and gauze, had 
each stripe bordered with black cut beads 
half an inch apart,sewn on by hand. There 
were satin panels to this skirt with just 
one gathering, a quarter of a yard from the 
hem, so that it spread outalike fan. Thé 
bodice was edged around the neck and 
basque with triplets of beads, all hand. 
sewn, and threaded on China ribbon. 

Low bodices—the real round bodice—are 
more the fashion than any other, and can 
be worn now on occasions where of late 
years it would have been considered too 
full dress, 

Many of these are bordered with beads, 
and bave narrow fiat pleats meeting in the 
centre, tapering towards the point—a style 
most becoming to thin figures. 

The most stylish way of wearing lace in- 
side a bodice—for what, in old-fashioned 
parlance, was called a “modestie’’—is fan- 
shape, gathered close at theedge and widen- 
ing out on the bust. This is becoming. 

A beautiful gown made of a full rich 
tone, after the Gobelines order, was trim- 
med with a panel of gold and silver em- 
broidery. It had been deftly made with 
large gold and silver drops falling from the 
panels and the V-shaped bodice. No tone 
could have harmonized better with the 
gold and silver than this deep green, which 
is so akin to blue. 

Foulards are so much in favor that the 
lady who does not possess a single foulard 


arrangement of which probably as much 
good taste has been displayed es is seen in 
the toilettes of the ladies themselves, 

We must, however, remember that true 
hospitality consists in gratifying not only 
the sense of sight and smell, but the sense 
of taste in relation to the paiate. 

Good fruit and flowers, ices and creams 
are no excuse for soup like ditch-water, 
over-boiled fish, greasy entrees, haif-cold 
joints, and game which was rather over- 
done about the time the soup was served. 
On the present occasion I will confine my- 
self to that part of the dinner known as the 
entrees. 

Now, with many who are fond of 
good living, but who are not blessed with 
robust appetites, very often the entree 
course is the chief part of their meal. 
Ladies, not being compelled to cook, very 
often interfere for the sake of amusement ; 
and I would remind these ladies of how 
great a treat they could give, at any rate to 
the male portion of their guests, if they 
would exercise their superior sense of taste 
in every sense of the word, and confine 
their attention to the entrees rather than 
the sweets. By way of encouragement, { 
can assure them that there is probably 
more scope for the exhibition of taste in or- 
namenting entrees than in any other 
part of the dinner. 

I will illustrate what I mean by orna- 
menting entrees, by giving a case in point. 
First we will suppose the dish to be that 
very common one, Tete de veau ex tortue. 
We all know this dish to be composed of 
calf’s head served ina rich brown gravy, 
with mushrooms, fried eggs, olives, and 
on great occasions, truffles. The dish is 
always popular, and is easy to make. Very 
much, however, depends on the appear- 
ance ot dishes,and I will therefore describe 
how to ornament it. 

Probably the dish bas been made from a 
calf's head. Remove the brains immedi- 
ately the head is sent home, and throw 
them into cold water, slightly acidulated 
with vinegar. This assistsin cleaning the 
brains and also helps to make them look 
whiter after they are boiled. The halt- 
head must be boiled till itis quite tender, 
and the liquor in which it is boiled must 
be reduced to assist in making the gravy. 
Next get a few small round red ripe toma- 
toes, the smaller the better, the largest not 
being bigger than a bagatelle ball. These 
tomatoes should be placed in a emall tin 
with a little butter in the oven to cook 
through, care being taken that they do not 
break. The brains after being boiled shuld 
be formed into little round white lumps 
the same size as the tomatoes ; a black 
truffle should be picked out and cut into 
thin slices about the size of a quarter ; the 
red tomatoes and white brains should be 
placed alternately round the base of the 
dish, and the small pieces of black truffle 
should be neatly pressed into each little 
white ball of brains. The ear should stand 
up in the middle of the dish, and should 
be made to look like fresh French polished 
mahogany by means of a little bright glaze. 
This bright glaze is very easily made. In 
adding mushrooms to the dish, I of course 
presume the cook has used a tin of mush- 
rooms. Some of the largest of these should 
have been put by to ornament the dish. 
They should be kept hot, but at the last 





costume cannot flatter herself that she is in 
the fashion. 
They are made in every variety of pat- 





inserted. making unconventional pleats 
across, and the eflect is good. 1 note this is 
most done at the sides of the front breadth. 

Another style of arrangement you should 
take note of is that offen in the front of 
the dress there is a large box-pleat 9 inches 
broad at least, and that the side breadths 
which fall on tothe back breadth are left 
unattached and free, being of course so 
lined that they presenta good appearance 
ifthey fy up. This gives a graceful flow 
and fall. 

A beautiful dreas, made in this way, was 
of the lightest and most delicate peach, cov- 
ered with a brocade of large leaves. It was 
all of ome tone, and showed no admixture 
of material. I notice that this isa style 
which is likely to be very well worn. 

lf you were to ask me the most fashion- 
able dinner gown you could order for the 
season, 1 should say fleur de peche bro- 
cade, or a Louis XVI. brocade having a 
stone ground, with floral sprays in natural 
coloring, lined and interdraped with some 


aint tint in the iowers—tender green, pink, 
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tern—striped, checked, and strewn with 
small spotsand figures. Foulards drape 
so well, and are so very becoming to both 
face and figure, that they well deserve their 
popularity. 

In Paris ladies are wearing very smart 
little jackets of dark blue or beige cloth fit- 
ting nicely at the waist, and with tails ex- 
| actiy like those of a gentleman's coat. 

There is a very small V at the throat, the 
| lapels of which fall back naturally without 
being pressed by an iron, and this shows a 
| Waistcoat of stamped velvet in two tones of 

the same color as the jacket, sprinkled 
with blue or grenat flowers. This is a most 
useful garment to wear with the skirt of 

a dreas the bodice of which is worn out or 

old-fashioned, and is suitable for town or 
country. 


@ddse and Ends. 
THE MAKING OF ENTRERS. 


On former occasions I have called atten- 


tion to the fact thai as a rule ladies take 
more interest in the preparat i sweets 
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eo far as mere appearances go. The cloth 
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moment before the dish is sent to table,the 
tops of these mushrooms should be dipped 
in the same glaze that was used for the ear. 
We have now for ornamenting purposes the 
command of the three colors, red, white 
and black. To these we may add the 
color green. Stoned French olives are 
used in making the dish, and there is no 
hart in adding a little fresh bright green 
parsley, if the parsley is properly fried and 
not over-cooked or burnt up, with a little 
ingenuity, the sprigs may be stuck in the 
stoned olive, the stalk going into the empty 
place where the stone had been. 

I think that this dish is a very good illus 
tration of a large class of entrees dependent 
upon that great base in cooking, good 
brown gravy. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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WEEDs multiply very rapidly. The 
nuinber of seeds each plant is capable of 
producing is eetimated as follows: Dande- 
lion, 12,000 ; shepherd’s purse, 37,000; pep- 
per grass, 18,000; wheat thief, 7,000; com- 
non thistle, 65,000; chamoniile, 16,000 ; rag- 
weed, 5,000; butter weed, 5,000 ; purslain. 
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Ivy.— You should prune your ivy in the 
early summer, before the sap commences © rea 
ap. All the old wood should be cutout, so that the 
young shoots will have plenty of room and air ang 


the full etrength of the mother plant. 


B. Brown.—The population of the woriq 
is estimated at 1,600 millions, of whom 30 millions 


Anxious.—A short-sighted man would 
be of no good for shooting aniess be took to glasses. 
Your sight may be “‘strong,*’ but if you wish to 
have the focal distance aitered you mast have your. 
self fitted with spectacies. 


G. HaRBIS.—The best way to strengthen 
the voice is to use Itgradually and carefully under 
proper supervision. Weshould be inclined to say 
that you wowld derive more good from a ftw good 
singing lessons than from swallowing all the reme- 
dies in the Pharmacopais. 


Younoe.—Ascertain the sise of the youn, 
lady’s finger by means of another ving; then you 
need not troubie her to go to the Jewelur’s with you 
to purchase the engagement ring. So young a lover 
ought to know that for a lady to go through the 
operation of Gtting om the ring in, perhaps, a 
crowded shop would be an experience the reverse of 
agreeable. 


W. B.—The following freezing mixtures 
can be used instead of ice: 1. Sal ammoniac 10 ozs, 
nitre 10 ozs., and water 32ozs. 2. Sulphate of soda 
8 parte and hydrochloric acid &§ parts. 3. Sulphate of 
soda 16 parts, nitrate ammonia 13 parts, and dilated 
nitric acid 5 parts. The mixtere to be frozen should 
be putintoa thin vessel, and all the materials— 
basins, spoons, etc.—should be thoroughly cooled be- 
fore use ; this is important. 


STUDENT.—A sanitary inspector is one 
who looks alter the sanitation of a community, and 
is usually a public officer, although the term may also 
be applied to thuse agents of saniiary societies who 
are employed toexawine the sanitary arrangements 
of hovees. A sanitary engineer is one whe has to do 
with the construction of draimage works, etc. In 
neither case is there any fixed salary ; it varies with 
the abilities of the individual, as in other profes- 
sions. 


W. A. G.—The royal family of Holland 
derives its name from a small principality which was 
ceded to France in 1713. Itisin the department of 
Vaucluse, and the chief town, also called Orange, is 
about fifteen miles north of Avignon, and has a 
population of some 7000. The eldest son of the Kine 
of the Netherlands would, if there were one, be 
styled the Prince of Orange. From William III. of 
England, who was from Holland, comes the name 
Urangeman. 


DELLA.—At twenty you need not feel 
awfully old. On the contrary, we regard twenty as 
comparatively youthful. Nor do we consider the 
look-out for the fature by any means a biack onc. 
Dismiss the cadaverous-looking young man forth- 
with. Assume a more conciliatory attitede towards 
the cruel wretches, try to be as kind and courteous as 
possible, and you will probably find your “‘nice large 
dark eyes’’ will do quite sufficient execution. Even 
the most Christian young men will hardly fall in love 
with you if you persist in telling them that you bate 
the sight of them. 


G. F. A.—As gold iv its pare state would 
be too soft for manufaetaring purposes, it is neces- 
sary to alloy with it some coarser metal, mos’ly cop- 
per. But the metal mixed Is of less value than when 
pure; and asthe public would have so means of 
knowing its intrinsic value, the Government make it 
necessary that every article manufactured should 
beara certain mark stating the proportion of xold. 
In England articles are taken to the Goldsmitn’s 
Company and tested by them, the proportion of gold 
beirg stamped on the article. This is called the 
**hall’* mark, Standard gold is twenty-two 
carat, and the lowest passed by the hail is nine 
carat. 


W. Mason. — A collection of dried 
flowers and grasees involves very considerable csre. 
Gather them when they are Just ripe, ahd press them 
between thick absorbent blotting-paper, or between 
specially prepared botanical paper, which any good 
stationer would procure for you. After twenty-four 
hours have elapsed, take out and press between fresh 
paper, placing a heavy weight on the top. This pro- 
cess may be repeated until you are satisfied that all 
the sap bas been expelled. Then mount yoar speci- 
mens, using a transparent cement, such as giue 
crystal; and afterwards varnish over lightly with 
thin copal. Beginners will succeed most readily 
with simple flowera, such as the primrose, buttercup, 
celandire, etc., which lend themselves most readily 
to flat treatment, and with ferus of every descrip- 
tion. 


REcITE.—The Carfew Bell is supposed 
to have been introduced by William II., and was, in 
all probability, intended as a precaution against fre, 
since at that time mostof the houses were built of 
wood. Ateight o'clock in the winter and sunset ia 
summer, a bell was rung in every town and village, 
when all fires and lights had to be pat out. Thiscus- 
tom was not received with favor by the English, s!- 
though at that period it was customary throwznout 
Europe. 2. Feudalism is, in its most general sense, 
defined by an organisation of society based oa land 
tenure. Itis applied toa system whieh prevailed in 
Europe, and was at its height at the time of the Cra- 
sades. The king, or ruler of the coentry, was in the 
habit of granting lands out of his own vast estates to 
Lis various nobles, on condition thatin time of wt 
they should rally round him with @ certain number 
of men. 


GRATEFUL.—You might derive some 
little benefit from the lessons ; but your defect seems 
to be rather wandering attention than bad memory, 
and, in so faras you suffer from the latter, it proba- 
bly arises from the former. You must look for 


remedy, therefore, to your own resolution. apace 





SS.000; plantain, 44,000, and burdock. 
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al © greatest a 


a0 have is another plant of the same 

wing by it side, as both feed on 

; the sane material. Remove the weaker 
plants and leave the stronger. One good 
plant will yield more than two plants under 
unfavorable conditions, 
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mine that during a given time—at frst you ™ 


at 
not make it long—you will think about nothing 0 
what you are reading ; and allow nothing 
from your resoive it will take YO 
€ yourself »f your tendency wa 
you persevere you will sncceed Ila recomnm 


to you this discipline, we assume that there 
ing wrong with your health. Should the - 
tion’? of which you speak develop into pais, 77" —" 
better take medical advice. Asto your ‘‘vackwsr a 
ness’? when you are oat, the best coanse! we 

give youis to think as little of yourself 2# POF 
sible. 
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